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THE ANABAPTIST VISION’ 


Harovp S. BENDER 
Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana 


“Judged by the reception it met at the hands of those in 
power, both in Church and State, equally in Roman Catholic and 
in Protestant countries, the Anabaptist movement was one of 
the most tragic in the history of Christianity; but, judged by the 
principles, which were put into play by the men who bore this 
reproachful nickname, it must be pronounced one of the most 
momentous and significant undertakings in man’s eventful re- 
ligious struggle after the truth. It gathered up the gains of 
earlier movements, it is the spiritual soil out of which all non- 
conformist sects have sprung, and it is the first plain announce- 
ment in modern history of a programme for a new type of Chris- 
tian society which the modern world, especially in America and 
England, has been slowly realizing—an absolutely free and in- 
dependent religious society, and a State in which every man 
counts as a man, and has his share in shaping both Church and 
State.” 


These words of Rufus M. Jones’® constitute one of the best 
characterizations of Anabaptism and its contribution to our 
modern Christian culture to be found in the English language. 
They were brave words when they were written thirty-five years 
ago, but they have been abundantly verified by a generation of 
Anabaptist research since that time.* There can be no question 





1 The Presidential Address delivered at the meeting of the Society in New York 
City on December 28, 1943. 

2 Rufus M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion (London, 1909), 369. 

3 The results of this research are best found in: Mennonitisches Lexikon, edited 
by Christian Hege and Christian Neff (Frankfurt a. M. and Weierhof [Pfalz] 
Germany, 1913 ff), now at the letter ‘‘N’’; Ernst Correll, Das Schweizerische 
Tdufermennonitentum: Ein Soziologischer Bericht (Tiibingen, 1925); The 
Mennonite Quarterly Review (published at Goshen, Indiana, since 1927); Men- 
nonitische Geschichtsbldtter (published at Weierhof (Palatinate) since 1936) ; 
R. J. Smithson, The Anabaptists, Their Contribution to Our Protestant Heritage 
(London, 1925); John Horsch, Mennonites in Europe (Scottdale, Pa., 1942); C. 
Henry Smith, The Story of the Mennonites (Berne, Indiana, 1941); L. von 
Muralt, Glaube und Lehre der Schweizerischen Wiedertiufer in der Reformations- 
zeit (Zurich, 1938). Cf. also: Wilhelm Pauck, ‘‘The Historiography of the 
German Retormation During the Past Twenty Years; IV. Research in the History 
of the Anahaptists,’’ Church History (December, 1940), IX, 335-340; Robert 
Friedmann, ‘‘Conception of the Anabaptists,’’ ibid., 341-364; Harold S. Bender, 
‘*Recent Progress in Research in Anabaptist History,’’ Mennonite Quarterly 
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but that the great principles of freedom of conscience, separa- 
tion of church and state, and voluntarism in religion, so basic 
in American Protestantism, and so essential to democracy, ulti- 
inately are derived from the Anabaptists of the Reformation 
period, who for the first time clearly enunciated them, and chal- 
lenged the Christian world to follow them in practice. The 
line of descent through the centuries since that time may not 
always be clear, and may have passed through other intermediate 
movements and groups, but the debt to original Anabaptism 
is unquestioned. 


The sixteenth century reformers understood the Anabaptist 
position on this point all too well, and deliberately rejected it. 
The best witness is Heinrich Bullinger, Zwingli’s successor in 
Zurich, whose active life span covers the first fifty years of the 
history of the Swiss Anabaptists and who knew them so well that 
he published two extensive treatises against them in 1531 and 
1561. According to Bullinger, the Swiss Brethren taught that: 


One cannot and should not use force to compel anyone to accept the faith, 
for faith is a free gift of God. It is wrong to compel anyone by force or 
coercion to embrace the faith, or to put to death anyone for the sake of 
his erring faith. It is an error that in the church any sword other than that 
of the divine Word should be used. The secular kingdom should be 
separated from the church, and no secular ruler should exercise authority 
in the church. The Lord has commanded simply to preach the Gospel, not 
to compel anyone by force to accept it. The true church of Christ has the 
characteristic that it suffers and endures persecution but does not inflict 
persecution upon anyone.* 


But great as is the Anabaptist contribution to the develop- 
inent of religious liberty, this concept not only does not exhaust 
but actually fails to define the true essence of Anabaptism. In 
the last analysis freedom of religion is a purely formal concept, 
barren of content; it says nothing about the faith or the way 
of life of those who advocate it, nor does it reveal their goals or 
program of action. And Anabaptism had not only clearly de- 
fined goals but also an action program of definiteness and power. 
In fact the more intimately one becomes acquainted with this 

Review (January, 1934), VIII, 3-17. Only three volumes of the great source pub- 
lication, Quellen zur Geschichte der Wiedertéufer (Leipzig, 1930, ff.), published by 
the Verein fiir Reformationsgeschichte, have yet appeared. 

4 Quoted in translation by John Horsch, Mennonites in Europe, 325, from Bull- 
inger’s Der Wiedertdufferen Ursprung, ete., Zurich, 1560. Bullinger reports 
these ideas, not in commendation but in condemnation, urging the need of 
severest persecution against those who hold them. After quoting them he at- 


tempts a point by point refutation, closing with the assertion that to put to 
death Anabaptists is a necessary and commendable service. 
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group the more one becomes conscious of the great vision that 
shaped their course in history and for which they gladly gave 
their lives. ; 
Before describing this vision it is well to note its attractive- 
ness to the masses of Christians of the sixteenth century. Se- 
bastian Franck, himself an opponent, wrote in 1531, scarcely 
seven years after the rise of the movement in Zurich: 
The Anabaptists spread so rapidly that their teaching soon covered the 
land as it were. They soon gained a large following, and baptized thou- 
sands, drawing to themselves many sincere souls who had a zeal for God. 
... They increased so rapidly that the world feared an uprising by them 
though I have learned that this fear had no justification whatsoever.° 
In the same year Bullinger wrote that ‘the people were running 
after them as though they were living saints.” Another con- 
temporary writer asserts that “Anabaptism spread with such 
speed that there was reason to fear that the majority of the com- 
mon people would unite with this sect.”" Zwingli was so fright- 
ened by the power of the movement that he complained that the 
struggle with the Catholic party was ‘“‘but child’s play’ compared 
to the conflict with the Anabaptists.* 
The dreadful severity of the persecution of the Anabaptist 
movement in the years 1527-1560 not only in Switzerland, South 
Germany, and Thuringia, but in all the Austrian lands as well 
as in the Low Countries, testifies to the power of the movement 
and the desperate haste with which Catholic, Lutheran, and 
Zwinglian authorities alike strove to throttle it before it should 
be too late. The notorious decree issued in 1529 by the Diet of 
Spires (the same Diet which protested the restriction of evan- 
gelical liberties) summarily passed the sentence of death upon 
all Anabaptists, ordering that “every Anabaptist and rebaptized 
person of either sex should be put to death by fire, sword, or 
some other way.’ Repeatedly in subsequent sessions of the im- 
5 Horsch, 293, from Sebastian Franck’s Chronica, Zeitbuch und Geschichtbibel 
(Strassburg, 1531.) 

6 Heinrich Bullinger, Von dem wunverschampten frafel . . . der selbsgesandten 
Widertouffern (Zurich, 1531), folio, 2v. 

7 F. Roth, wgsburgs Reformationsgeschichte (Munich, 1901), I, 230. 

8 Letter of Zwingli to Vadian, May 28, 1525, Huldreich Zwinglis Simtliche Werke 
ed. Egli, Finsler, Kéhler, et al. (Leipzig, 1914), VII, 332. 

9 The full official text of the decree may be found in Aller des Heiligen Roemischen 
Reichs gehaitene Reichstage, Abschiede und Satzungen (Mainz, 1666), 210, 211. 
It is also edited by Ludwig Keller in Monatshefte der Comenius Gesellschaft 
(Berlin, 1900), TX, 55-57. See the excellent discussion of Anabaptist persecu- 
tion by John Horsch in ‘‘The Persecution of the Evangelical Anabaptists,’’ 
Mennonite Quarterly Review (January, 1938), XII, 3-26. See also ‘‘Die Reichs- 


gesetze iiber die Wiedertiufer’’ in Quellen zur Geschichte der Wiedertdufer, I. 
Band Herzogtum Wiirttemberg (Leipzig 1930), 1*-10*. 
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perial diet this decree was reinvoked and intensified; and as late 
as 1551 the Diet of Augsburg issued a decree ordering that 
judges and jurors who had scruples against pronouncing the 
death sentence on Anabaptists be removed from office and pun- 
ished by heavy fines and imprisonment. 

The authorities had great difficulty in executing their pro- 
gram of suppression, for they soon discovered that the Ana- 
baptists feared neither torture nor death, and gladly sealed their 
faith with their blood. In fact the joyful testimony of the Ana- 
baptist martyrs was a great stimulus to new recruits, for it 
stirred the imagination of the populace as nothing else could 
have done. 

Finding therefore that the customary method of individual 
trials and sentences was proving totally inadequate to stem the 
tide, the authorities resorted to the desperate expedient of sending 
out through the land companies of armed executioners and 
mounted soldiers to hunt down the Anabaptists and kill them on 
the spot singly or en masse without trial or sentence. The most 
atrocious application of this policy was made in Swabia where 
the original four hundred special police of 1528 sent against the 
Anabaptists proved too small a force and had to be increased 
to one thousand. An imperial provost-marshal, Berthold 
Aichele, served as chief administrator of this bloody program 
in Swabia and other regions until he finally broke down in terror 
and dismay, and after an execution at Brixen lifted his hands to 
heaven and swore a solemn oath never again to put to death an 
Anabaptist, which vow he kept.’? The Count of Alzey in the 
Palatinate, after three hundred and fifty Anabaptists had been 
executed there, was heard to exclaim, ““What shall I do, the 
more I kill, the greater becomes their number!” 

The extensive persecution and martyrdom of the Ana- 
baptists testify not only of the great extent of the movement but 
also of the power of the vision that burned within them. This 
is most effectively presented in a moving account written in 1542 
and taken from the ancient Hutterian chronicle where it is found 
at the close of a report of 2,173 brethren and sisters who gave 
their lives for their faith:” 


No human being was able to take away out of their hearts what they had 
experienced, such zealous lovers of God were they. The fire of God burned 


10 Geschicht Buch der Hutterischen Briider, edited by Rudolf Wolkan (Macleod 
[Alberta] and Vienna, 1923) 142, 181. 

11 Ibid., 182-187. The following quotation is composed of extracts selected from 
this account without regard to the original order, chiefly from 186-7. 
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within them. They would die the bitterest death, yea they would die ten 
-deaths rather than forsake the divine truth which they had espoused... . 

They had drunk of the waters which had flowed from God’s sanc- 
tuary, yea, the water of life. They realized that God helped them to bear 
the cross and to overcome the bitterness of death. The fire of God burned 
within them. Their tent they had pitched not here upon earth, but in 
eternity, and of their faith they had a foundation and assurance. Their 
faith blossomed as a lily, their loyalty as a rose, their piety and sincerity as 
the flower of the garden of God. The angel of the Lord battled for them 
that they could not be deprived of the helmet of salvation. Therefore 
they bore all torture and agony without fear. The things of this world 
they counted in their holy mind only as shadows, having the assurance of 
greater things. They were so drawn unto God that they knew nothing, 
sought nothing, desired nothing, loved nothing but God alone. Therefore 
they had more patience in their suffering than their enemies in tormenting 
them. 

... The persecutors thought they could dampen and extinguish the 
fire of God. But the prisoners sang in their prisons and rejoiced so that 
the enemies outside became much more fearful than the prisoners and did 
not know what to do with them. . . 

Many were talked to in wonderful ways, often day and night. They 
were argued with, with great cunning and cleverness, with many sweet 
and smooth words, by monks and priests, by doctors of theology, with 
much false testimony, with threats and scolding and mockery, yea, with 
lies and grievous slander against the brotherhood, but none of these 
things moved them or made them falter. 

From the shedding of such innocent blood arose Christians every- 
where, brothers all, for all this persecution did not take place without 
ae 


Perhaps this interpretation of the Anabaptist spirit should 
be discounted as too glowing, coming as it does from the group 
itself, but certainly it is nearer to the truth than the typical 
harsh nineteenth century interpretation of the movement which is 
well represented by the opening sentence of Ursula, the notable 
historical novel on the Anabaptists published in 1878 by the 
Swiss Gottfried Keller, next to Goethe perhaps the greatest of all 
writers in the German language: 


Times of religious change are like times when the mountains open 
up; for then not only do all the marvelous creatures of the human spirit 
come forth, the great golden dragons, magic beings and crystal spirits, but 
there also come to light all the hateful vermin of humanity, the host of rats 
and mice and pestiferous creation, and so it was at the time of the Reforma- 
tion in the northeast part of Switzerland.'? 


12 Gottfried MNeller’s Werke, ed. by Max Nussberger (Leipzig, n. d.), VI, 309. 
See Elizabeth Horseh Bender, ‘‘The Portrayal of the Swiss Anabaptists in 
Gottfried Keller’s Ursula,’’Mennonite Quarterly Review, July, 1943, XVII, 
136-150. 
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Before defining the Anabaptist vision, it is essential to state 
clearly who is meant by the term “Anabaptist,’”’ since the name 
has come to be used in modern historiography to cover a wide 
variety of Reformation groups, sometimes thought of as the 
whole “left wing of the Reformation” (Roland Bainton), or 
“the Bolsheviks of the Reformation” (Preserved Smith), AIl- 
though the definitive history of Anabaptism has not yet been writ- 
ten, we know enough today to draw a clear line of demarcation 
between original evangelical and constructive Anabaptism on 
the one hand, which was born in the bosom of Zwinglianism in 
Zurich, Switzerland, in 1525, and established in the Low Coun- 
tries in 1533, and the various mystical, spiritualistic, revolution- 
ary, or even antinomian related and unrelated groups on the 
other hand, which came and went like the flowers of the field in 
those days of the great renovation. The former, Anabaptism 
proper, maintained an unbroken course in Switzerland, South 
Germany, Austria, and Holland throughout the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and has continued until the present day in the Mennonite 
movement, now almost 500,000 baptized members strong in 
Europe and America.'* There is no longer any excuse for per- 
mitting our understanding of the distinct character of this 
genuine Anabaptism to be obscured by Thomas Muntzer and 
the Peasants War, the Miinsterites, or any other aberration of 
Protestantism in the sixteenth century. 


There may be some excuse, however, for a failure on the 
part of the uninformed student to see clearly what the Ana- 
baptist vision was, because of the varying interpretations placed 
upon the movement even by those who mean to appreciate and 
approve it. There are, for instance, the socialist writers, led by 
Kautsky, who would make Anabaptism either “the forerunner 
of the modern socialism” or the “culminating effort of medieval 
communism,” and who in reality see it only as the external re- 
ligious shell of a class movement.’* There are the sociologists 


13 In Switzerland, this group was called ‘‘Swiss Brethren,’’ in Austria ‘‘ Hutterites,’’ 


in Holland and North Germany, ‘‘Menists.’’ All these groups seriously objected 
to the name ‘‘Anabaptists’’ which was a term used to designate a punishable 
heresy and which after the tragie Miinster episode (1534-35) was a name of 
odius opprobrium. I use the term here only for custom’s sake. The term ‘‘ Men- 
nonite’’ came into wider use in the seventeenth century and was applied to 
all the groups except the THutterites. 

14 Ernst H. Correll, Das Schweizerische Téufermennonitentum (Tiibingen, 1925), 
** Allgemeine historisch-soziologische Kennzeichnung,’’ 3-10, gives an excellent 
concise survey. See particularly 6, footnote 1. Sce also Karl Kautsky, Com- 
munism in Central Europe in the Time of the Reformation (1897). Troeltsch 
rejected the theory of the socio-economic origin of the Anabaptists. 
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with their partial socio-economic determinism as reflected in 
Richard Niebuhr’s approach to the social origin of religious de- 
nominations. There is Albrecht Ritschl, who sees in Ana- 
baptism an ascetic semi-monastic continuation of the medieval 
Franciscan tertiaries, and locates the seventeenth century 
Pietists in the same line;’’ and Ludwig Keller who finds Ana- 
baptists throughout the pre-Reformation period in the guise of 
Waldenses and other similar groups whom he chooses to call “the 
old-evangelical brotherhoods,’””” and for whom he posits a con- 
tinuity from earliest times. Related to Keller are the earlier 
Baptist historians (and certain Mennonites) who rejoice to find 
in the Anabaptists the missing link which keeps them in the 
apostolic succession of the true church back through the Wal- 
denses, Bogomiles, Cathari, Paulicians, and Donatists, to Pente- 
cost. More recently there is Rufus M. Jones who is inclined to 
class the Anabaptists with the mystics, and Walter Koehler who 
finds an Erasmian humanist origin for them. 

However, there is another line of interpretation, now al- 
most a hundred years old, which is being increasingly accepted 
and which is probably destined to dominate the field. It is the 
one which holds that Anabaptism is the culmination of the Ref- 
ormation, the fulfilment of the original vision of Luther and 
Zwingli, and thus makes it a consistent evangelical Protestantism 
seeking to recreate without compromise the original New Testa- 
ment church, the vision of Christ and the Apostles. This line 
of interpretation begins in 1848 with Max Gobel’s great Ge- 
schichte des christlichen Lebens tn der Rheinisch-Westfilischen 
Kirche, continues with the epoch-making work of C. A. Cor- 
nelius, particularly in his Geschichte des Miinsterschen Aufruhrs 
(1855-1860), follows in the work of men like Johann Loserth, 
Karl Rembert, and John Horsch, and is represented by such 
contemporaries as Ernst Correll of Washington and Fritz 
Blanke of Zurich. A quotation from Gobel may serve to illus- 
trate this interpretation: 


The essential and distinguishing characteristic of this church is its great 
emphasis upon the actual personal conversion and regeneration of every 
Christian through the Holy Spirit... . They aimed with special emphasis 
at carrying out and realizing the Christian doctrine and faith in the heart 
and life of every Christian in the whole Christian church. Their aim was the 


15 Albrecht Ritschl, Geschichte des Pietismus (Bonn, 1880). Cf. R. Friedmann, 
*“Conception of the Anabaptists,’’ Church History (December, 1940), IX, 351. 

16 Ludwig Keller, Die Reformation und die dlteren Reformparteien (Leipzig, 1885). 
Cf. also Friedmann, op. cit., 352. 
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bringing together of all the true believers out of the great degenerated na- 
tional churches into a true Christian church. That which the Reformation 
was originally intended to accomplish they aimed to bring into full im- 
mediate realization.'’ 


And Johann Loserth says: 


More radically than any other party for church reformation the Ana- 
baptists strove to follow the footsteps of the church of the first century 
and to renew unadulterated original Christianity."® 


The evidence in support of this interpretation is over- 
whelming, and can be taken from the statements of the contem- 
porary opponents of the Anabaptists as well as from the Ana- 
baptists themselves. Conrad Grebel, the founder of the Swiss 
Brethren movement, states clearly this point of view in his letter 
to Thomas Muintzer of 1524, in words written on behalf of the 
entire group which constitute in effect the original Anabaptist 
pronunciamento: 


Just as our forebears [the Roman Catholic Papal Church] fell away from 
the true God and the knowledge of Jesus Christ and of the right faith 
in him, and from the one true, common divine word, from the divine in- 
stitutions, from Christian love and life, and lived without God’s law and 
gospel in human, useless, un-Christian customs and ceremonies, and ex- 
pected to attain salvation therein, yet fell far short of it, as the evangelical 
preachers [Luther, Zwingli, etc.] have declared, and to some extent are still 
declaring ; so today, too, every man wants to be saved by superficial faith, 
without fruits of faith, without the baptism of test and probation, without 
love and hope, without right Christian practices, and wants to persist in all 
the old fashion of personal vices, and in the common ritualistic and anti- 
Christian customs of baptism and of the Lord’s Supper, in disrespect for 
the divine word and in respect for the word of the pope and of the anti- 
papal preachers, which yet is not equal to the divine word nor in harmony 
with it. In respecting persons and in manifold seduction there is grosser 
and more pernicious error now than ever has been since the beginning of 
the world. In the same error we, too, lingered as long as we heard and 
read only the evangelical preachers who are to blame for all this, in punish- 
ment for our sins. But after we took the Scriptures in hand, too, and con- 
sulted it on many points, we have been instructed somewhat and have 
discovered the great and hurtful error of the shepherds, of ours too, 
namely that we do not daily beseech God earnestly with constant groan- 


17 Max Gobel, Geschichte des Christlichen Lebens, ete. (Coblentz, 1848), I, 134. 
Ritschl, op. cit., 22, characterizes Gébel’s view as follows: ‘‘Die Wiedertauferei 
also soll nach Gobel die griindlichere, entschiedenere, vollstiindigere Reformation 
sein, welche als ‘Kind der Reformation’ Luthers und Zwinglis zu erkennen aber 
von Luther seit 1522, von Zwingli seit 1524 aufgegeben worden wiire.’’ Ritschl 
(op. cit., 7) himself states the Anabaptist position as follows: ‘‘ Nicht minder 
haben die Wiedertiufer sich dafiir angesehen, dass sie das von Luther und 
Zwingli begonnene Werk der Wiederherstellung der Kirche zu seinem rechten 
Ziele fiihrten.’’ 

18 Horsch, op. cit., 298. 
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ings to be brought out of this destruction of all godly life and out of 
human abominations, and to attain to true faith and divine instruction.’® 


A similar statement was made in 1538, after fourteen years 
of persecution, by an Anabaptist leader who spoke on behalf 
of his group in the great colloquy at Berne with the leaders of 
the Reformed Church: 


While yet in the national church, we obtained much instruction from the 
writings of Luther, Zwingli, and others, concerning the mass and other 
papal ceremonies, that they are vain. Yet we recognized a great lack as 
regards repentance, conversion, and the true Christian life. Upon these 
things my mind was bent. I waited and hoped for a year or two, since the 
ininister had much to say of amendment of life, of giving to the poor, 
loving one another, and abstaining from evil. But I could not close 
my eyes to the fact that the doctrine which was preached and which was 
based on the Word of God, was not carried out. No beginning was made 
toward true Christian living, and there was no unison in the teaching con- 
cerning the things that were necessary. And although the mass and the 
images were finally abolished, true repentance and Christian love were 
not in evidence. Changes were made only as concerned external things. 
This gave me occasion to inquire further into these matters. Then God 
sent His messengers, Conrad Grebel and others, with whom I conferred 
about the fundamental teachings of the apostles and the Christian life 
and practice. I found them men who had surrendered themselves to the 
doctrine of Christ by “Bussfertigkeit” [repentance evidenced by fruits]. 
With their assistance we established a congregation in which repentance 
was in evidence by newness of life in Christ.?° 


It is evident from these statements that the Anabaptists 
were concerned most of all about ‘“‘a true Christian life,” that 
is, a life patterned after the teaching and example of Christ. 
The reformers, they believed, whatever their profession may 
have been, did not secure among the people true repentance, 
regeneration, and Christian living as a result of their preaching. 
The Reformation emphasis on faith was good but inadequate, 
for without newness of life, they held, faith is hypocritical. 


This Anabaptist critique of the Reformation was a sharp 
one, but it was not unfair. There is abundant evidence that 
although the original goal sought by Luther and Zwingli was 
cs . . . ” 

an earnest Christianity” for all, the actual outcome was far 
less, for the level of Christian living among the Protestant 


19 Letter of Conrad Grebel to Thomas Miintzer, Sept. 5, 1524, Thomas Miintzers 
Briefwechscl, ed. H. Bohmer and P. Kirn (Leipzig, 1931), 92; English transla- 
tion, Walter Rauschenbusch, ‘‘The Zurich Anabaptists and Thomas Miinzer,’’ 
American Journal of Theology (January, 1905), IX, 92. 

20 Taken from an unpublished manuscript in the Staatsarchiv des Kantons Bern, 
(Unniitze Papiere, Bd. 80), entitled Acta des Gespriichs zwiischenn predicannten 
und Touffbriiderenn (1538). Copy in the Goshen College Library. 
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population was frequently lower than it had been before under 
Catholicism. Luther himself was keenly conscious of the 
deficiency. In April, 1522, he expressed the hope that, “We 
who at the present are well nigh heathen under a Christian name, 
may yet organize a Christian assembly.’*’ In December, 1925, 
he had an important conversation with Caspar Schwenckfeld, 
concerning the establishment of the New Testament church. 
Schwenckfeld pointed out that the establishment of the new 
church had failed to result in spiritual and moral betterment of 
the people, a fact which Luther admitted, for Schwenckfeld 
states that “Luther regretted very much that no amendment of 
life was in evidence.’** Between 1522 and 1527 Luther re- 
peatedly mentioned his concern to establish a true Christian 
church, and his desire to provide for earnest Christians (“Die 
mut Ernst Christen sein wollen’) who would confess the gospel 
with their lives as well as with their tongues. He thought of 
entering the names of these “earnest Christians” in a special 
book and having them meet separately from the mass of nominal 
Christians, but concluding that he would not have sufficient of 
such people, he dropped the plan. Zwineli faced the same prob- 
lem; he was in fact specifically challenged by the Swiss Brethren 
to set up such a church; but he refused and followed Luther’s 
course.’ Both reformers decided that it was better to include 
the masses within the fold of the church than to form a fellow- 
ship of true Christians only. Both certainly expected the preach- 
ing of the Word and the ministration of the sacraments to bear 
fruit in an earnest Christian life, at least among some, but they 
reckoned with a permanent and largely indifferent mass. In 
taking this course, said the Anabaptists, the reformers sur- 
rendered their original purpose, and abandoned the divine inten- 
tion. Others may say that they were wise and statesmanlike 
leaders.”* 

21 Karl Holl, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kirchengeschichte (2nd and 3rd ed.) 
(Tiibingen, 1923), 359. 

22 Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum (Leipzig, 1911), II, 280f. See also K. Ecke, 
Schwenckfeld, Luther und der Gedanke einer apostolischen Reformation (Berlin, 
1911), 101f. See also the discussion on this topie in J. Horsch, ‘‘The Rise of 
State Church Protestantism,’’ Mennonite Quarterly Review (July, 1932), VI, 
189-191. 

23 ‘‘Drei Zeugenaussagen Zwinglis im Tiuferprozess’’ in THuldreich Zwinglis 
Sdmtliche Werke (Leipzig, 1927), IV, 169. 

24 Against this interpretation of Luther (and Zwingli) it may be argued that 


Luther never completely and consistently adopted the concept of a church of 
‘“earnest Christians only’’ which is here attributed to him, but that along with 


. 


it he also retained the contradictory coneept of the church functioning as a 
‘“corpus regens,’’ that is as an institution of social control. It may be agreed 
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The Anabaptists, however, retained the original vision of 
Luther and Zwingli, enlarged it, gave it body and form, and set 
out to achieve it in actual experience. They proceeded to organ- 
ize a church composed solely of earnest Christians, and actually 
found the people for it. They did not believe in any case that 
the size of the response should determine whether or not the 
truth of God should be applied, and they refused to compromise. 
They preferred to make a radical break with the fifteen hundred 
years of history and culture if necessary rather than to break 
with the New Testament. 


May it not be said that the decision of Luther and Zwingli 
to surrender their original vision was the tragic turning point 
of the Reformation? Professor Karl Mueller, one of the keenest 
and fairest interpreters of the Reformation, evidently thinks so, 
for he says, “The aggressive, conquering power, which Luther- 
anism manifested in its first pertod was lost everywhere at the 
moment when the governments took matters in hand and es- 
tablished the Lutheran Creed,’ that is to say, when Luther’s 
mass church concept was put into practice. Luther in his later 
years expressed disappointment at the final outcome of the 
Reformation, stating that the people had become more and more 
indifferent toward religion and the moral outlook was more de- 
plorable than ever. His last years were embittered by the con- 
sciousness of partial failure, and his expressions of dejection are 
well known. Contrast this sense of defeat at the end of Luther’s 
outwardly successful career with the sense of victory in the 
hearts of the Anabaptist martyrs who laid down their lives in 
what the world would call defeat, conscious of having kept faith 
with their vision to the end. 

that Luther held the two concepts for a time and that he finally abandoned the 
former in favor of the latter, but the fact nevertheless remains that the former 
was for a time dominant, and that it is the implicit meaning of his whole basic 
theological position. The retention and eventual dominance of the second con- 
cept is an evidence of the carry-over of medievalism in Luther’s thought. In 
regard to Zwingli, Wilhelm Hadorn says: ‘‘It must be admitted that not only 
Zwingli but also other Swiss and South German Reformers, e. g., Oecolampad 
and Capito, originally held views similar to the Anabaptists’’ (Die Reformation in 
der Deutschen Schweiz (Leipzig, 1928), 104). Walter Koehler, the best living 
authority on Zwingli says: ‘‘Es ist, wie bei Luther auch, die Kapitulation der 
autonomen Kirchgemeinschaft vor der Obrigkeit eingetreten.’’ (Zwinglis Werke 
(Leipzig, 1927), IV, 29). 

25 Karl Miiller, Kirehengeschichte, II, 1, 476. Miiller describes the essential goal 
of the Anabaptists as follows: ‘‘Es bedeutete inmitten der Aufliésung aller 
Verhiiltnisse genug, dass hier eine Gemeinsehaft stand, die die Heiligung des 
Lebens allem anderen voranstellte und zugleich in den unteren Volksschichten 
wirklich Fuss gefasst, sie mit selbstiindiger Religiositit gefiillt hat.’’ (Kireh- 
engeschichte, II, 1, 330.) 
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Having defined genuine Anabaptism in its Reformation 
setting, we are ready to examine its central teachings. The Ana- 
baptist vision included three major points of emphasis; first, a 
new conception of the essence of Christianity as discipleship; 
second, a new conception of the church as a brotherhood; and 
third, a new ethic of love and non-resistance. We turn now to 
an exposition of these points. 


First and fundamental in the Anabaptist vision was the 
conception of the essence of Christianity as discipleship. It was 
a concept which meant the transformation of the entire way 
of life of the individual believer and of society so that it should 
be fashioned after the teachings and example of Christ.** The 
Anabaptists could not understand a Christianity which made 
regeneration, holiness, and love primarily a matter of intellect, 
of doctrinal belief, or of subjective “experience,” rather than 
one of the transformation of life. They demanded an outward 
expression of the inner experience. Repentance must be “‘evi- 
denced” by newness of behaviour. “In evidence” is the key- 
note which rings through the testimonies and challenges of the 
early Swiss Brethren when they are called to give an account of 
themselves. The whole life was to be brought literally under the 
Lordship of Christ in a covenant of discipleship, a covenant 
which the Anabaptist writers delighted to emphasize.’ The 
focus of the Christian life was to be not so much the inward ex- 
perience of the grace of God, as it was for Luther, but the out- 
ward application of that grace to all human conduct and the 
consequent Christianization of all human relationships. The 
true test of the Christian, they held, is discipleship. The great 
word of the Anabaptists was not “faith” as it was with the 
reformers, but “following” (Nachfolge Christi). And baptism, 
the greatest of the Christian symbols, was accordingly to be 
26 Johannes Kiihn, Toleranz und Offenbarung (Leipzig, 1923), 224, says: ‘‘ With 
the Anabaptists everything was based on a central idea. This central idea was 
concretely religious. It was Jesus’ command to follow Him in a holy life of 
fellowship.’’ Professor Alfred Hegler of Tiibingen describes the Anabaptist 
ideal as ‘‘liberty of conscience, rejection of all state-made Christianity, the de- 
mand for personal holiness, and a vital personal acceptance of Christian truth.’’ 
Professor Paul Wernle says, ‘‘Their vital characteristic was the earnestness with 
with which they undertook the practical fulfilment of New Testament require- 
ments both for the individual and for the chureh.’’ These and other similar 
quotations are to be found in Horsch, ‘‘The Character of the Evangelical Ana- 
baptists as reported by Contemporary Reformation Writers.’’ Mennonite Quar- 
terly Review (July, 1934), VIII, 135. 

Pilgram Marpeck, the outstanding writer of the Swiss and South German 


Brethren, is an example. See J. C. Wenger, ‘‘The Theology of Pilgram Mar- 
peck,’’? Mennonite Quarterly Review (October, 1938) XII, 247. 
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tor them the “covenant of a good conscience toward God” (I 
Peter 3:21),” the pledge of a complete commitment to obey 
Christ, and not primarily the symbol of a past experience. The 
Anabaptists had faith, indeed, but they used it to produce a life. 
Theology was for them a means, not an end. 

That the Anabaptists not only proclaimed the ideal of full 
Christian discipleship but achieved, in the eyes of their con- 
temporaries and even of their opponents, a measurably higher 
level of performance than the average, is fully witnessed by the 
sources. The early Swiss and South German reformers were 
keenly aware of this achievement and its attractive power. 
Zwingli knew it best of all, but Bullinger, Capito, Vadian, and 
many others confirm his judgment that the Anabaptist Brethren 
were unusually sincere, devoted, and effective Christians. How- 
ever, since the Brethren refused to accept the state church system 
which the reformers were building, and in addition made ‘‘radi- 
cal” demands which might have changed the entire social order, 
the leaders of the Reformation were completely baffled in their 
understanding of the movement, and professed to believe that 
the Anabaptists were hypocrites of the darkest dye. Bullinger, 
for instance calls them “devilish enemies and destroyers of the 
Church of God.’’*” Nevertheless they had to admit the apparent 
superiority of their life. In Zwingli’s last book against the Swiss 
Brethren (1527), for instance, the following is found: 


If you investigate their life and conduct, it seems at first contact ir- 
reproachable, pious, unassuming, attractive, yea, above this world. Even 
those who are inclined to be critical will say that their lives are excellent.*° 


Bullinger, himself, who wrote bitter diatribes against them, was 
compelled to admit of the early Swiss Brethren that 


Those who unite with them will by their ministers be received into their 
church by rebaptism and repentance and newness of life. They henceforth 
lead their lives under a semblance of a quite spiritual conduct. They de- 
nounce covetousness, pride, profanity, the lewd conversation and im- 
morality of the world, drinking and gluttony. In short, their hypocrisy 
is great and manifold. 


Bullinger’s lament (1531) that “the people are running after 

them as though they were the living saints” has been reported 

earlier. WVadian, the reformer of St. Gall, testified, that “none 

28 The German (Luther) translation of I Peter 3:21 calls baptism ‘‘Der Bund 
eines guten Gewissens mit Gott.’’ 

29 Bullinger, Von dem unverschampten frdfel (1531), fol. 75r. 


30 8. M. Jackson, Selected Works of Huldreich Zwingli (Philadelphia, 1901), 127. 
31 Bullinger, Der Widertéufferen Ursprung, fol. 15v. 
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were more favorably inclined toward Anabaptism and more 
‘asily entangled with it than those who were of pious and 
honorable disposition.’’** Capito, the reformer of Strassburg, 
wrote in 1527 concerning the Swiss Brethren: 
I frankly confess that in most | Anabaptists| there is in evidence piety and 
consecration and indeed a zeal which is beyond any suspicion of insincerity. 
lor what earthly advantage could they hope to win by enduring exile, 
torture, and unspeakable punishment of the flesh. I testify before God 
that I cannot say that on account of a lack of wisdom they are somewhat 
indifferent toward earthly things, but rather from divine motives.** 

The preachers of the Canton of Berne admitted in a letter to 
the Council of Berne in 1532 that 
The Anabaptists have the semblance of outward piety to a far greater 
degree than we and all the churches which unitedly with us confess Christ, 
and they avoid offensive sins which are very common among us.** 
Walter Klarer, the Reformed chronicler of Appenzell, Switzer- 
land wrote: 
Most of the Anabaptists are people who at first had been the best with 
us in promulgating the word of God.*° 
And the Roman Catholic theologian, Franz Agricola, in his 
book of 1582, Against the Terrible Errors of the Anabaptists, 
Says: 
Among the existing heretical sects there is none which in appearance leads 
a more modest or pious life than the Anabaptist. As concerns their out- 
ward public life they are irreproachable. No lying, deception, swearing, 
strife, harsh language, no intemperate eating and drinking, no outward 
personal display, is found among them, but humility, patience, upright- 
ness, neatness, honesty, temperance, straightforwardness, in such measure 
that one would suppose that they have the Holy Spirit of God.** 
A mandate against the Swiss Brethren published in 1585 by the 
Council of Berne states that offensive sins and vices were com- 
mon among the preachers and the membership of the Reformed 
Church, adding, “And this is the greatest reason that many 
pious, God-fearing people who seek Christ from their heart 
are offended and forsake our church [to unite with the Bre- 
thren].””’ 
32 Joachim von Watt, Deutsche Historische Schriften, ed. Ernst Gé6tzinger (St. 

Gall, 1879), IT, 408. 
33 C. A. Cornelius, Geschichte des Miinsterschen Aufruhrs (Leipzig, 1860), II, 52. 
34 W. J. MeGlothlin, Die Berner Téufer bis 1532 (Berlin, 1902), 26. 
35 J. J. Simler, Sammlung alter und neuer Urkunden (Zurich, 1757), I, 824. 
36 Karl Rembert, Die Wiedertdufer im Herzogtum Jiilich (Berlin 1899), 564. 
37 Ernst Miiller, Geschichte der Bernischen Taiifer (Frauenfeld, 1895), 88. Miiller 


speaks (p. 89) of the mandate of 1585 as conceiving of ‘‘das Tiuferwesen’’ 
as a just judgment of God on the church and the people of Berne. 
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One of the finest contemporary characterizations of the 
Anabaptists is that given in 1531 by Sebastian Franck, an objec- 
tive and sympathetic witness, though an opponent of the Ana- 
baptists, who wrote as follows: 

The Anabaptists . . . soon gained a large following, . . . drawing many 
sincere souls who had a zeal for God, for they taught nothing but love, 
faith, and the cross. They showed themselves humble, patient under much 
suffering ; they brake bread with one another as an evidence of unity and 
love. They helped each other faithfully, and called each other brothers. . . . 
They died as martyrs, patiently and humbly enduring all persecution.** 


A further confirmation of the above evaluation of the 
achievement of the Anabaptists is found in the fact that in many 
places those who lived a consistent Christian life were in danger 
of falling under the suspicion of being guilty of Anabaptist 
heresy. Caspar Schwenckfeld, for instance, declared, “I am 
being maligned, by both preachers and others, with the charge 
of being an Anabaptist, even as all others who lead a true, pious 
Christian life are now almost everywhere given this name.” 
3ullinger himself complained that 
... there are those who in reality are not Anabaptists but have a pronounced 
averseness to the sensuality and frivolity of the world and therefore reprove 
sin and vice and are consequently called or misnamed Anabaptists by 
petulant persons.*° 


The great collection of Anabaptist source materials, com- 
monly called the Taufer-Akten, now in its third volume, con- 
tains a number of specific illustrations of this. In 1562 a cer- 
tain Caspar Zacher of Waiblingen in Wurttemberg was accused 
of being an Anabaptist, but the court record reports that since 
he was an envious man who could not get along with others, and 
who often siarted quarrels, as well as being guilty of swearing 
and cursing and carrying a weapon, he was not considered to 
be an Anabaptist." On the other hand, in 1570 a certain Hans 
Jager of Vohringen in Wutrttemberg was brought before the 
court on suspicion of being an Anabaptist primarily because he 
did not curse but lived an irreproachable life.” 

As a second major element in the Anabaptist vision, a new 


38 Sebastian Franck, Chronica, Zeitbuch und Geschichtbibel (Strassburg, 1531), 
folio 444yv. 

59 Schwenckfeld’s Epistolar (1564), I, 203. 

40 Bullinger, Der Widertéufferen Ursprung (1561), fol. 170r. 

41 Quellen zur Geschichte der Wiedertéufer, I. Band Herzogtum Wirttemberg, 
ed. Gustav Bossert (Leipzig, 1930) 216f. 

42 Ibid., 2594. 
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concept of the church was created by the central principle of new- 
ness of life and applied Christianity. Voluntary church mem- 
bership based upon true conversion and involving a commitment 
to holy living and discipleship was the absolutely essential heart 
of this concept. This vision stands in sharp contrast to the 
church concept of the reformers who retained the medieval idea 
of a mass church with membership of the entire population from 
birth to the grave compulsory by law and force. 


It is from the standpoint of this new conception of the 
church that the Anabaptist opposition to infant baptism must 
be interpreted. Infant baptism was not the cause of their disa- 
vowal of the state church; it was only a symbol of the cause. 
How could infants give a commitment based upon a knowledge 
of what true Christianity means? They might conceivably 
passively experience the grace of God (though Anabaptists 
would question this), but they could not respond in pledging 
their lives to Christ. Such infant baptism would not only be 
meaningless, but would in fact become a serious obstacle to a 
true understanding of the nature of Christianity and member- 
ship in the church. Only adult baptism could signify an intel- 
hgent life commitment. 

An inevitable corollary of the concept of the church as a 
body of neon ee and practicing Christians pledged to the high- 
est standard of New Testament living was the insistence on the 
separation of the church from the world, that 1s non-conformity 
of the Christian to the worldly way of life. The world would 
not tolerate the practice of true Christian principles in society, 
and the church could not tolerate the practice of worldly ways 
among its nena ge Hence, the only way out was separation 
(“Absonderung’), the gathering of true Christians into their 
own Christian society where Christ’s way could and would be 
practised. On this principle of separation Menno Simons says: 
All the evangelical scriptures teach us that the church of Christ was and 
is, in doctrine, life, and worship, a people separated from the world.** 
In the great debate of 1528 at Zofingen, spokesmen of the Swiss 

3rethren said, 

The true church is separated from the world and is conformed to the 
nature of Christ. If a church is yet at one with the world we cannot 
recognize it as a true church." 

43 Complete Works of Menno Simons (Elkhart, Indiana, 1871), II, 37b. 


44 Handlung oder Acta der Disputation gehalten zu Zofingen (Zurich, 1532). 
fol. 22v. 
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Ina sense, this principle of non-conformity to the world is merely 
a negative expression of the positive requirement of disciple- 
ship, but it goes further in the sense that it represents a judg- 
ment on the contemporary social order, which the Anabaptists 
called ‘‘the world,’ as non-Christian, and sets up a line of de- 
marcation between the Christian community and worldly society. 
A logical outcome of the concept of nonconformity to the 
world was the concept of the suffering church. Conflict with 
the world was inevitable for those who endeavored to live an 
earnest Christian life. The Anabaptists expected opposition; 
they took literally the words of Jesus when he said, “In the 
world ye shall have tribulation,” but they also took literally his 
words of encouragement, “But be ye of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world.”” Conrad Grebel said in 1524: 
True Christian believers are sheep among wolves, sheep for the slaughter; 
they must be baptized in anguish and affliction, tribulation, persecution, 
suffering, and death; they must be tried with fire and must reap the father- 
land of eternal rest not by killing their bodily, but by mortifying their 
spiritual, enemies.*° 
Professor Ernest Staehelin of Basel, Switzerland, says: 


Anabaptism by its earnest determination to follow in life and practice 
the primitive Christian church has kept alive the conviction that he who 
is in Christ is a new creature and that those who are identified with his 
cause will necessarily encounter the opposition of the world.*® 

Perhaps it was persecution that made the Anabaptists so acutely 
aware of the conflict between the church and the world, but this 
persecution was due to the fact that they refused to accept what 
they considered the sub-Christian way of life practiced in 
European Christendom. They could have avoided the perse- 
cution had they but conformed, or they could have suspended the 
practice of their faith to a more convenient time and sailed under 
false colors as did David Joris, but they chose with dauntless 
courage and simple honesty to live their faith, to defy the exist- 
ing world order, and to suffer the consequences. 

Basic to the Anabaptist vision of the church was the in- 
sistence on the practice of true brotherhood and love among the 
inembers of the church.” This principle was understood to mean 
45 Bohmer-Kirn, op. cit., 97. 

46 Horsch, op. cit., 386. 
47 P. Tschackert, Die Entstehung der Lutherischen und reformierten Iirchenlehre 
(Gottingen, 1910), 133, says of the Anabaptists that they were ‘‘a voluntary 


Christian fellowship, striving to conform to the Christian spirit for the practice 
of brotherly love.’’ 
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not merely the expression of pious sentiments, but the actual 
practice of sharing possessions to meet the needs of others in 
the spirit of true mutual aid. Hans Leopold, a Swiss Brethren 
martyr of 1528, said of the Brethren: 

Tf they know of any one who is in need, whether or not he is a member 
of their church, they believe it their duty, out of love to God, to render 
help and aid.*§ 


Heinrich Seiler, a Swiss Brethren martyr of 1535, said: 


I do not believe it wrong that a Christian has property of his own, but yet 
he is nothing more than a steward.*® 


An early Hutterian book states that one of the questions ad- 
dressed by the Swiss Brethren to applicants for baptism was: 
‘Whether they would consecrate themselves with all their tem- 
poral possessions to the service of God and His people.” A 
Protestant of Strassburg, visitor at a Swiss Brethren baptismal 
service in that city in 1557, reports that a question addressed to 
all applicants for baptism was: ‘Whether they, if necessity 
required it, would devote all their possessions to the service of 
the brotherhood, and would not fail any member that is in need, 
if they were able to render aid.””* Heinrich Bullinger, the bitter 
enemy of the Brethren, states: 

They teach that every Christian is under duty before God from motives 
of love, to use, if need be, all his possessions to supply the necessities of 
life to any of the brethren who are in need.*? 


This principle of full brotherhood and stewardship was actually 
practiced, and not merely speculatively considered. In its abso- 
lute form of Christian communism, with the complete repudia- 
tion of private property, it became the way of life of the Hut- 
terian Brotherhood in 1528 and has remained so to this day, for 
the Hutterites held that private property is the greatest enemy 
of Christian love. One of the inspiring stories of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries is the successful practice of the full 
communal way of life by this group.” 


48 Johannes Kiihn, op. cit., 231. 

49 Ernst Miiller, op. cit., 44. See Ernst Correll, op. cit., 15f., on the attitude of the 
various Anabaptist groups on community of goods. 

50 Horsch, op. cit., 317. 

51 A. Hulshof, Geschiedenis van de Doopsgezinden te Straatsburg van 1525 tot 
1557 (Amsterdam, 1905) 216. 

52 Bullinger, Der Widertdufferen Ursprung, fol. 129v. 

53 John Horsch, The Huttererian Brethren 1528-1931 (Goshen, Indiana, 1931), gives 
the only adequate account in English of the Hutterian Brethren. It is of in- 
terest to note that Erasmus, Melanchthon, and Zwingli condemned private own- 
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The third great element in the Anabaptist vision was the 
ethic of love and non-resistance as applied to all human rela- 
tionships. The Brethren understood this to mean complete 
abandonment of all warfare, strife, and violence, and of the 
taking of human life.”* Conrad Grebel, the Swiss, said in 1524: 


True Christians use neither worldly sword nor engage in war, since among 
them taking human life has ceased entirely, for we are no longer under 
the Old Covenant. . . . The Gospel and those who accept it are not to be 
protected with the sword, neither should they thus protect themselves.*® 


Pilgram Marpeck, the South German leader, in 1544, speaking 
of Matthew 5, said: 


All bodily, worldly, carnal, earthly fighting, conflicts, and wars are an- 
nulled and abolished among them through such law . . . which law of love 
Christ . . . himself observed and thereby gave his followers a pattern to 
follow after.°® 


Peter Riedemann, the Hutterian leader, wrote in 1545: 


Christ, the Prince of Peace, has established His Kingdom, that is, His 
Church, and has purchased it by His blood. In this kingdom all worldly 
warfare has ended. Therefore a Christian has no part in war nor does he 
wield the sword to execute vengeance.*? 


Menno Simons, of Holland, wrote in 1550: 


The regenerated do not go to war, nor engage in strife. .. . They are the 
children of peace who have beaten their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into prunning hooks, and know of no war... Spears and swords of 


ership of property as a sin. See Paul Wernle, Renaissance and Reformation 
(Tiibingen, 1912), 54-55, for the citations of Erasmus and Melanchthon, and 
Horsch, Hvutterian Brethren, 132, footnote 126, for the citation of Zwingli. 
Wilhelm Pxuck says that Bucer’s ideal state was that of Christian communism, 
‘*Martin Bucer’s Conception of a Christian State,’’ in Princeton Theological 
Review, XXVI, 88. 

54 Not all the Anabaptists were completely non-resistant. Balthasar Hubmaier for 
instance for a brief period (1526-28) ted a group of Anabaptists at Nikolsburg 
in Moravia who agreed to carry the sword against the Turk and pay special war 
taxes for this purpose. This group, which became extinct in a short time, was 
known as the ‘‘Schwertler’’ in distinction from the other Moravian Anabaptists 
called the ‘‘Stiibler,’’ who later became the Hutterites and have continued to the 
present. It is obvious that Hubmaier and the ‘‘Schwertler’’ represent a transient 
aberration from original and authentic Anabaptism. Bullinger (Von dem 
unverschampten frdafel [1531] fol. 139v.) testifies that the Swiss Brethren con- 
sidered war to be ‘‘das ergist uebel das man erdencken mag,’’ and (Der Wider- 
tdufferen Ursprung [1561] fol. 16r.) says ‘‘they do not defend themselves, there- 
fore they do not go to war and are not obedient to the government on this 
point.’’ See also the extensive compilation of evidence by John Horsch in his 
booklet, The Principle of Nonresistance as Held by the Mennonite Church, A 
Historical Survey (Scottdale, Pa., 1927), 60 pages. 

55 Letter of Grebel to Miintzer, Bohmer-Kirn, op. cit., 97. 

56 (Pilgram Marpeck), Testamenterleiitterung (n.d., n. p., ca. 1544), fol. 313r. 

57 (Peter Riedemann), Rechenschaft unserer Religion, Lehre und Glaubens, von den 
Bruedern die Man die Hutterischen nennt (Berne, Indiana, 1902), 105. 
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iron we leave to those who, alas, consider human blood and swine’s 
blood of well-nigh equal value.** 


In this principle of non-resistance, or Biblical pacifism, which 
was thoroughly believed and resolutely practiced by all the 
original Anabaptist Brethren and their descendants throughout 
Europe from the beginning until the last century,” the Ana- 
baptists were again creative leaders, far ahead of their times, 
in this antedating the Quakers by over a century and a quarter. 
It should also be remembered that they held this principle in a 
day when both Catholic and Protestant churches not only en- 
dorsed war as an instrument of state policy, but employed it in 
religious conflicts. It is true, of course, that occasional earlier 
prophets, like Peter Chelcicky, had advocated similar views, 
but they left no continuing practice of the principle behind them. 


As we review the vision of the Anabaptists, it becomes 
clear that there are two foci in this vision. The first focus re- 
lates to the essential nature of Christianity. Is Christianity 
primarily a matter of the reception of divine grace through a 
sacramental-sacerdotal institution (Roman Catholicism), is it 
chiefly enjoyment of the inner experience of the grace of God 
through faith in Christ (Lutheranism), or is it most of all the 
transformation of life through discipleship (Anabaptism) ? 
The Anabaptists were neither institutionalists, mystics, nor 
pietists, for they laid the weight of their emphasis upon fol- 
lowing Christ in life. To them it was unthinkable for one 
truly to be a Christian without creating a new life on divine 
principles both for himself and for all men who commit them- 
selves to the Christian way. 

The second focus relates to the church. For the Ana- 
baptist, the church was neither an institution (Catholicism), 
nor the instrument of God for the proclamation of the divine 
Word (Lutheranism), nor a resource group for individual piety 
(Pietism). It was a brotherhood of love in which the fullness 
of the Christian life ideal was expressed. 

The Anabaptist vision may be further clarified by com- 
58 The Complete Works of Menno Simons (Elkhart, Indiana, 1871), I, 170b and 


81b. The quotations were revised by comparison with the Dutch editions of 
1664 and 1681. 

59 Mennonites of Holland, Germany, France, and Switzerland gradually abandoned 
non-resistance in the course of the nineteenth century. The emigrant Mennonites 
in Russia and North America have maintained it. The Mennonites of the United 
States furnish forty per cent of all conscientious objectors in Civilian Public 
Service in the present war, and the Mennonites of Canada a still higher percent 
of the conscientious objectors in that country. 
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parison of the social ethics of the four main Christian groups 
of the Reformation period, Catholic, Calvinist, Lutheran, and 
Anabaptist. Catholic and Calvinist alike were optimistic about 
the world, agreeing that the world can be redeemed; they held 
that the entire social order can be brought under the sovereignty 
of God and Christianized, although they used different means 
to attain this goal. Lutheran and Anabaptist were pessimistic 
about the world, denying the possibility of Christianizing the 
entire social order; but the consequent attitudes of these two 
groups toward the social order were diametrically opposed. 
Lutheranism said that since the Christian must live in a world 
order that remains sinful, he must make a compromise with it. 
As a citizen he cannot avoid participation in the evil of the 
world, for instance in making war, and for this his only re- 
course is to seek forgiveness by the grace of God; only within 
his personal private experience can the Christian truly Chris- 
tianize his hfe. The Anabaptist rejected this view completely. 
Since for him no compromise dare be made with evil, the 
Christian may in no circumstance participate in any conduct in 
the existing social order which is contrary to the spirit and teach- 
ing of Christ and the apostolic practice. He must consequently 
withdraw from the worldly system and create a Christian social 
order within the fellowship of the church brotherhood. Exten- 
sion of this Christian order by the conversion of individuals 
and their transfer out of the world into the church is the only 
way by which progress can be made in Christianizing the social 
order. 

However, the Anabaptist was realistic. Down the long 
perspective of the future he saw little chance that the mass of 
humankind wouJd enter such a brotherhood with its high ideals. 
Hence he anticipated a long and grievous conflict between the 
church and the world. Neither did he anticipate the time when 
the church would rule the world; the church would always be 
a suffering church. He agreed with the words of Jesus when he 
said that those who would be his disciples must deny themselves, 
take up their cross daily and follow him, and that there would 
be few who would enter the strait gate and travel the narrow 
way of life. If this prospect should seem too discouraging, the 
Anabaptist would reply that the life within the Christian brother- 
hood is satisfyingly full of love and joy. 

The Anabaptist vision was not a detailed blueprint for the 
reconstruction of human society, but the Brethren did believe 
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that Jesus intended that the Kingdom of God should be set 
in the midst of earth, here and now, and this they proposed to do 
forthwith. We shall not believe, they said, that the Sermon on 
the Mount or any other vision that He had is only a heavenly 
vision meant but to keep His followers in tension until the last 
great day, but we shall practice what He taught, believing that 
where He walked we can by His grace follow in His steps. 





THE TERCENTENARY OF THE WESTMINSTER 
ASSEMBLY’ 


Ropert Hastincs NICHOLS 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


Coming to its three-hundredth anniversary, the West- 
minster Assembly encounters in the United States somewhat 
more congeniality than it has experienced in a considerable rath- 
er recent period. Were they aware of it, this might not great- 
ly concern its members, for they did their work through good 
report and ill, in the strength of their own convictions. But 
the fact has significance. One reason for it is a change in the 
theological climate. After a predominance of other influences 
the understanding of the Christian gospel which the Reformation 
brought in and the Westminster divines held is again in the as- 
cendant. This has occurred in a time like that of the Reforma- 
tion and like the century of the Assembly, of violent political 
change, calamitous war, deep anxiety, widespread despair. In 
such times the Christian doctrines of the judgment and provi- 
dential purpose of God, of the evil and absolute need of man, of 
God’s revelation and sovereign redeeming grace, of a salvation 
beyond history, for which the men of Westminster stood and 
yet stand in their works, find sympathy denied to them in more 
prosperous and self-sufficient years. 

Another reason for higher appreciation of the Assembly is 
political. It was an organic part of a revolt against tyrannical 
absolutism in state and church, the gains of which still abide. 
Engaged in a struggle for civil and religious liberties which it 
was vainly thought would preserve themselves, modern men feel 
kinship with men of the seventeenth century who were early 
in the same conflict. The words of the Solemn League and 
Covenant to which the men of the Assembly swore with uplifted 
hands come home to us with new meaning: “We shall, with the 
same reality, sincerity and constancy, in our several stations, 
endeavor, with our estates and lives, mutually to preserve the 
rights and privileges of the Parliaments and the liberties of the 
Kingdoms.” The record of the Assembly in the matter of 
liberty is subject to qualifications, as must be shown. Yet the 


1 This articie was intended to appear in the tercentenary year, 1943, but was 
unavoidably delayed. 
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tradition which has identified it with the struggle against tyranny 
has foundation. 


A long-standing complaint against the Assembly _ per- 
tains to its function. It was not, it is said, a free church council, 
but subject to the state. Nothing could be truer. The Assembly 
was created by civil authority, by Parliament, and was by ap- 
pointment an advisory and consultative body, a parliamentary 
commission, whose duty was to prepare plans for the further 
reformation of the Church of England, to be acted upon by 
the legislature. Not the Assembly, but Parliament was to re- 
form the church. A reading of the Minutes deepens through 
details the impression of this subordinate relation. Parliament 
kept its hand on the Assembly in directions concerning par- 
ticular tasks. Dr. Carruthers says ‘Repeatedly, though some- 
times unwillingly, the course of their business was readjusted 
so as to comply with an order from the Commons.’” It should 
be remembered that while Parliament held the initiative it did 
not dictate conclusions. It judged results, did not prescribe 
them. But the Assembly had an inferior place and acknowledged 
it. The title of its most celebrated production is To the Right 
honorable the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament, 
the humble Advice of the Assembly of Divines, sitting at West- 
minster, concerning a Confession of Faith. The clearest in- 
stance of the Assembly’s subordination is the omissions in the 
Confession effected by the two houses. 


Yet the Assembly was not really so humble. It had its 
own mind and asserted it. In fact another complaint, from 
Erastian quarters, is that it had too much mind of its own. It 
is frequently said that the Assembly was under compulsion, 
through taking the Solemn League and Covenant, to produce a 
Presbyterian form of church government and purpose it for 
the national church. But a superficial reading of the debates 
enforces the well-known fact that the great majority of the 
divines were Presbyterians ex animo, as would be expected of 
Puritan ministers in 1643. Dr. Jordan, recalling that the act 
creating the Assembly “‘had carefully restricted its capacity,” 
notes that “the Assembly rapidly carved out for itself a far 
greater influence.” “With no trace of hesitation or doubt’” it 


28. W. Carruthers, The Everyday Work of the Westminster Assembly (Phila- 
delphia, 1943), 6. 

3 W. K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Toleration in England, III (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1938), 49. 
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framed a system of government and discipline for establish- 
ment in the Church of England. Something is to be said about 
the suitableness of Presbyterianism to England. But there is 
no doubt about the Assembly’s free mind. 


Impatience of control, always more or less existent, mani- 
fested itself in the Assembly over what it held to be fundamental 
concerns of the freedom of the church. To quote Dr. Car- 
ruthers again, “No English Parliament could be aught but 
Erastian; no Puritan Assembly, even without the strong back- 
bone which the Scots supplied, could waive the right of the 
Church of Christ to govern itself.”’* The climax of the Assembly’s 
struggle against control came in the contest with Parliament 
over church discipline, carried on at intervals for a year in 
1645-46. The main question was whether power of excom- 
munication should be in the hands of church officers only, or 
whether civil authority should have the last voice. To this 
latter effect Parliament acted in March, 1646. The Assembly’s 
petition against this was declared by the Commons a breach of 
privilege, and it was visited by a committee which asserted the 
supremacy of Parliament. The principle here was of the church 
to govern itself and rule its own communion. Probably it is true 
that some of the men of the Assembly who sought this free 
church aspired to set up in England a disciplinary contro! over 
life after the Genevan and Scottish pattern. Certainly it is 
true that they did not realize that this would not go down in 
England as it did in Scotland, that, as Gardiner said, ‘ ‘the po- 
litical development of the English people would render them 
hostile to a strict inquisition into the moralities of domestic life, 
and their superior social organization would make them in- 
tolerant of a masterful ecclesiastical rule.” Yet indeed there 
was involved the principle of the freedom of the church. It 
was difficult for men planning under state control for a state 
church to maintain this principle. They were embarrassed by 
the contradictions of the Puritan position. The Puritans wanted 
it both ways ; they had contended for a free church when the 
state was unfavorable, and then when they controlled the state 
they would use its power to reform the church according to 
their ideals. 


Difficult as it was, the Assembly made its stand. Its express 
claim of jus divinum related not to any particular form of polity, 


4 8. W. Carruthers, op. cit., 2. 
5 8. R. Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War (London, 1886), I, 267-68. 
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but to this matter of the church’s right to guard its own life. 
Concerning this the Assembly did assert jus divinum. In 
August, 1645, it spoke to Parliament about the power of ex- 
communication ‘which Jesus Christ hath placed in the ministers 
and elders of his church’’’; and at the crisis in March of the 
next year asserted that this power “expressly belonged to them 
by divine right”.* Dr. William A. Shaw in his invaluable his- 
tory of the Assembly disposes of this in thorough-going and 
somewhat naive Erastian fashion. It was “antagonistic to the 
whole tradition of English constitutional and ecclesiastical his- 
tory”; “such a separation of the civil from the ecclesiastical 
government was the fatal and nialignant heritage of the genius 
and life of Calvin.”” He holds that the final answer to the As- 
sembly’s claim was given by Hobbes when he declared the sub- 
jection of the church to the civil sovereign, “who executeth his 
office of supreme pastor by immediate authority from God.’” 
In the present time, to uphold Hobbes’ omnicompetent state 
against the Assembly’s doctrine of a free church will not 
be popular. The Assembly under force majeure acquiesced in a 
compromise, entrusting final authority to a committee of Lords 
and Commons, in place of Parliaments’ previously adopted plan 
of lay commissioners of appeal “in the respective Provinces and 
Counties.’”* Ina chapter of its Confession of Faith, which the 
Commons never authorized,” it made its witness: “The Lord 
Jesus, as king and head of his Church, hath therein appointed a 
government in the hand of Church officers, distinct from the 
civil magistrate.” The end of the matter is that the Assembly, 
subordinate to the state, left a legacy of the idea of the freedom 
of the church which has proved powerful. 


The Assembly’s function, by involving subordination, in- 
volved also a responsibility higher than to Parliament. It was 
called not to discuss and speculate, but to perform a concrete 
task according to the will of God. Its Puritan members and 
its Scottish associates were governed by the conviction per- 
vading the Calvinistic Reformation that the highest good of a 
Christian man in this world is to fulfill the will of God in it, that 
6 Quoted from the Lords’ Journal in A. F. Mitchell, The Westminster Assembly 
(Philadelphia, 1886), 307-8. 

7 Minutes of the Sessions of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, ed. A. F. 
Mitchell and J. Struthers (Edinburgh, 1874), 211. 

8 W. A. Shaw, History of the English Church during the Civil Wars and under 
the Commonwealth, 1640-1660 (London, 1900), I, 316-17. 

9 Ibid., I, 289-97. 

10 Ibid., I, 365. 
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Christian men are called and chosen to be instruments of His 
holy purpose for human life. They would not have understood 
or tolerated any thought of the Christian life as contemplative 
or quietist or ending in individual piety. Their Christianity 
made them activist, soldiers in the cause of God. This is not 
said in the formal words of the Westminster divines, because 
it lay so deep in their conception of Christianity that it went 
without saving. Jt breathes in Herbert Palmer’s sermon before 
the Assembly in October, 1645: “We are to consider how great 
a God it is whose charge we are to keep. .. . If we have not 
more zeal, humility, diligence, meekness, how shall we be able 
to answer for it to God? ... If we find that the work of God 
stops and goes not on... if there be any danger or likelihood 
that we shall not be employed, is not God just in this? ... Look 
forward and consider how God protests. .. . This is the awaken- 
ing of us to consider while there is yet time.’’ The acts of the 
divines expressed their conception of Christianity if their words 
did not. Their whole enterprise manifested their sense of obli- 
gation to bring to pass what was according to the will of God and 
their determined purpose to this effect. The Parliamentary 
ordinance summoning the Assembly, with which its members 
fully sympathized, declared that “the Lords and Commons. . . 
are resolved ... that such a government shall be settled in the 
Church as may be most agreeable to God’s holy word.” In 
their own time people differed much regarding the Westminster 
fathers’ idea of what was according to the will of God and their 
methods of seeking this; and this difference persists. But this 
difference does not destroy their right to be regarded as ex- 
emplifying the social responsibility before God of Christian 
men. Here indeed they represented Puritanism. They stood 
in the dynamic tradition of Christian endeavor toward the 
realization of the purpose of God in the world; and where their 
influence has extended this tradition has been signally for- 
warded. 


Their conscience of responsibility was sharpened for them 
ina national form. The Assembly was far from being, as seems 
sometimes to be thought, a cloistered body of academic theo- 
logians formulating doctrine in vacuo. Its members were work- 
ing for “the good of the Kingdom”, to which they had sworn 
devotion in the Covenant. They worked to this end in the midst 


11 Minutes, ete., 154. 
12 A. F. Mitchell, op. cit., xiii. 
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of civil war, wherein the future of their country was at stake, 
waged not far from where they sat, and they were neither 
neutrals nor pacifists. Under their charge from  Parlia- 
ment in their best lights they fashioned a church order for 
their nation and composed statements of Christian truth for a 
national church. Theirs was no sectarian undertaking, but the 
“further and more perfect reformation” of the church of their 
country, so that it might stand worthily beside the church of 
other lands. Whatever may be said about their ecclesiastical 
and theological ideas and the wisdom of their policies, the work 
of this body subject to Parliament in its own conception had this 
largeness and this national loyalty. And the reformation of 
the church to these men was not an end in itself. In true Puritan 
spirit, they sought a reformed national church that it might be 
the means to a national life reformed and regenerated after 
God’s purpose. Palmer’s sermon, speaking of “the charge we 
are to keep,” says, “Consider what it is for; what doth it tend 
to? Immediately to the saving of many thousand souls.’"* The 
divines meant to have a church efficient to seek “the good of the 
kingdom” because they held the Christian church answerable 
for this good. They bequeathed a conscience of the church’s 
responsibility toward the nation which in times of crisis has 
moulded church life within the field of their influence. 


Beginning and continuing as national, the responsibility 
borne by the Assembly soon became also international and so 
continued during its important life. This was brought about 
by the Solemn League and Covenant. The Covenant, it 1s not 
always remembered, was a formal treaty between two separate 
nations. The Scots who were so influential in the Assembly 
were not members of it, but commissioners under the treaty 
for their national church. By the Covenant the Assembly was 
bound to prepare a church constitution which should procure 
uniformity in England and Scotland, and Ireland also. — Its 
tasks came to be upon “the four points of uniformity,” what are 
said in the \Winutes in 1647 to be “the 4 things mentioned in 
the Covenant, viz., the Directory for Worship, the Confession of 
Faith, Form of Church Government, and Catechism." In this 
larger international relation, in which the welfare of Protestant- 
ism in Europe was involved, the Assembly worked. 

Intolerance is an ancient and modern accusation against 


13 Minutes, ete., 145. 
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the Assembly. Thomas Fuller said of the Presbyterians: “who 
desired most ease and liberty for their own sides when bound 
with episcopacy, now girt their own government closest about 
the consciences of others’”.’’ Lord Tweedsmuir, a Scottish 
Presbyterian, wrote: “The Westminster Assembly of Divines 
was now [1644, after Marston Moor| busy reconstructing the 
English Church upon the rigid Scots model. There was to be 
no toleration, no relief for tender consciences; the grace of God 
was to be canalized into set channels; it was a new clericalism, 
Laud with a Scots accent. To Oliver, to whom religion meant a 
personal communion with his Maker, and who had a stubborn 
racial pride in his bones, the thing seemed intolerable to Chris- 
tians and Englishmen.’** Before the Assembly was called, in 
January, 1643, Parliament had abolished “prelacy’’, the existing 
episcopal government of the Church of England. ‘This shows 
that Parliainent desired to clear the ground for further Church 
reform, unprejudiced by the dominance of the bishops in the 
House of Lords.”"* In October, 1643, after the taking of the 
Covenant, Parliament ordered that the Assembly ‘“‘confer and 
treat among themselves of such a discipline and government as 
inay be most agree: * le to God’s holy word, and most apt to pro- 
cure and preserve the peace of the ‘Church at home, and nearer 
agreement with re Church of Scotland and the other reformed 
churches abroad.”’* The charge of intolerance relates prin- 
cipally to this matter of church government and discipline, sec- 
ondarily to matters of religious teaching. 


Church yovernment occupied much of the Assembly’s at- 
tention from this time until July, 1645, when the complete 
“advice” on this subject was submitted to the two houses.’® This 
long consideration comprehended many elements and influences; 
lengthy debates on Scriptural authorities; controversy with ‘‘the 
dissenting brethren,” the Independents; efforts at ‘‘accomoda- 
tion” between Presbyterians and Independents, from within the 
Assembly and by a committee of the Commons appointed on 
Cromwell’s urging; insistence by the Scottish commissioners 
on polity according to the Scots model: at times parlis imentary 
pressure for the settling of church government. The Assembly 
15 Church History, VI, 282. 

16 J. Buchan, Oliver Cromwell (Boston, 1934), 152. 
17 R. D. Whitehorn, ‘‘The sackground of the Westminster Assembly,’’ Presby 
terian Register (Edinburgh), xviii, No. 3, 84. 
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was wrought upon by the fortunes of the war; Marston Moor 
and Naseby fell within this time; Independency was stronger in 
the Parliamentary army under Cromwell’s leadership; the Scot- 
tish army in the north was a factor—Robert Baillie, one of the 
Scots commissioners, in one of his toothsome letters, in De- 
cember of 1644, referred to ‘“Independencie, wherewith we pur- 
pose not to medle in haste till it please God to advance our armie, 
which we expect will much assist our arguments’; negotiations 
with the king made complications in 1645. In the nation In- 
dependency and the sects were gaining apace. In this situation 
the Assembly fashioned and proposed for the Church of [Eng- 
land a government strictly Presbyterian, affording no room for 
anything of other character. Among the divines there were 
strong men of a broader mind. But the decision of the body 
cannot be called anything but intolerant. 

Things ought to be said in addition. The Assembly did 
not put Presbyterian government into its doctrinal works. Con- 
trary to statements constantly made, no form of polity 1s men- 
tioned in its Confession or its Catechisms. Hence these could 
be and were used by Congregationalists and Baptists. While 
its system of polity was based on Scripture, the Assembly did 
not claim divine right for Presbyterian government. Stephen 
Marshall, one of its leaders, reminded the Assembly 1n March, 
1645, that it had not asserted jus divinum for a form of 
church government.’ The Assembly did not elevate its polity 
into doctrine. 

The Assembly's attitude toward episcopacy is relevant. It 
adopted a significant amendment to the Solemn League and 
Covenant, which went into the final form of the document. The 
original pledged its signers to the “extirpation” of ‘‘prelacy.” 
The Assembly added “that is, Church government by Arch- 
pishops, Bishops, their Chancellors and Commissionaries, Deans, 
Deans and Chapters, Archdeacons, and all other ecclesiastical of- 
ficers depending on that hierarchy.”*” This meant that the As- 
sembly was against the kind of episcopacy which had existed, 
the ecclesiastico-political power which had been enforcing church 
discipline by civil penalties, but not necessarily against any and 
all episcopacy. A fact having bearing here is that all of its 
clerical members had been episcopally ordained. It is not sur- 


20 Letters, IT, iii. 
21 Minutes, etc., 72. 
22 S. R. Gardiner, op. cit., I, 273-75; W. A. Shaw, op. cit., I, 143. 
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prising that among them there was at least willingness to con- 
sider a form of government combining presbyterian and episcopal 
elements. Archbishop Ussher in 1641 had published his Ie- 
duction of the L:piscopucy unto the Form of Synodical Govern- 
ment, which was a plan of this nature. Appointed a member of the 
Assembly, he did not sit, but his influence in it was very strong. 
President Coffin has recently reminded us that some of the most 
influential leaders of the Assembly, Presbyterians indeed, “were 
sympathetic with a modified episcopacy”, that Scottish pressure 
had much to do with the adoption of unqualified Presbyterian- 
ism, and that at the Restoration representatives of the West- 
minster divines still favored Ussher’s Reduction.” 

Toward the Independent minority the attitude of the Pres- 
byterian majority certainly was in the main unyielding. Both 
argued their cases on Scriptural grounds, and both were unyield- 
ing. In the beginning there were evidences of a conciliatory spirit 
among the Presbyterians. A declaration in the name of the 
Assembly in December, 1643, signed by strong Presbyterians, 
offered ‘to bear with such whose consciences cannot in all things 
conform to the public rule.’’** Shortly the Independents pub- 
lished their A pologetical Narration, a moderate plea for the 
right of Congregationalism to exist in a Presbyterian national 
church, expressly disclaiming general religious liberty. The 
great debate on church government began in February, 1644, 
and as it went grew more intense and determined. The attempts 
at “accomodation” failed. The few Independents fought and 
obstructed, as was their right considering their convictions, 
against a thorough-going Presbyterian system. But this, despite 
the presence in the Assembly of Presbyterians of moderate 
temper, was what resulted, in July, 1645. 

3efore it had been erected by Parliament, early in 1646 
the political situation, the victories of the New Model in Eng- 
land and of Montrose in Scotland, caused an unwilling offer 
from Presbyterians and Scots of concessions which would have 
allowed the Independents to maintain their congregational life 
within the Presbyterian order.*” But then they also were un- 
willing. The political situation made them feel stronger in 
position. Furthermore by this time they had moved leftward. 
Associated with the rapidly strengthening sectarians in opposi- 


23 H. 8S. Coffin, ‘‘Episcopacy in the Westminster Assembly,’’ Presbyterian Tribune, 
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tion to Presbyterian uniformity, they had gone to their position 
of full toleration. By this time also the decision as to what kind 
of Presbyterian system should be set up had passed out of the 
hands of the Assembly into those of Parliament. What finally 
in 1648 resulted Dr. Jordan describes: ‘Parliament proceeded 
to the attempt to complete the establishment of a modified Pres- 
byterian Church so loosely imposed as to permit the sects to 
flourish within its comprehensive limits.”*" The strongest par- 
tisan of the Westminster Assembly will acknowledge that it is 
most fortunate that its exclusive plan failed, and that here as 
elsewhere Erastianism showed itself the guardian of religious 
liberty. 

A partisan must admit also other defects in the As- 
sembly’s record touching religious liberty. It should be remem- 
bered to its honor that it did not propose the imposition of its 
doctrinal statements on consciences and that it made no claims 
approaching perfection or infallibility for its formulations of 
Christian truth. Later admirers have put forth extreme claims 
in this region, not the Assembly. “All synods or councils 
since the apostles’ times’, it said, including itself, ‘“‘may err, and 
may have erred; therefore they are not to be made the rule of 
faith or practice, but to be used as a help in both.” But that 
during its years the Assembly did not stand for liberty of 
teaching Dr. Carruthers’ chapter on “Sectaries and Heretics” 
makes too clear. The divines submitted to the Commons “their 
conceptions for suppressing of Antinomianism and = Ana- 
baptism.”” A committee called the attention of Parliament to 
“such as preach Arminianism and against the Sabbath.” In 
1645 the whole Assembly went to the Commons to urge pro- 
ceedings against “Paul Best, the Antitrinitarian.” He was 
actually condemned to death by the House, but after a short im- 
prisonment released. From prison he wrote A Letter of Advice 
unto the Ministers assembled at Westminster. The Assembly 
went to the Lords on a Saturday and to the Commons on Mon- 
day to complain against John Archer’s Comfort for Believers, 
on the ground that it maintained ‘God to be the author of sin.” 
The multifarious diversity of religious teaching in the times of 
the Assembly and the currency of extravagant doctrines, some 
doubtless harmful, help to explain this attitude and also the 
exclusiveness in church government. In this ferment rose the 
conservative fear that liberty would lead to chaos and the con- 
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servative belief that sound religion would be guarded by the 
control of a strong organization. But it must be said that in 
its time religious liberty was upheld, not by the Assembly, but 
by the sects, the Independents, the New Model army. This is 
not the last word about the Assembly in this connection, as will 
be shown, but it is the obvious truth regarding its attitude in 
this historical juncture. 

The value and service of the Assembly’s enduring work are 
independent of its political and ecclesiastical entanglements. 
This work, needless to say, 1s the Confession of Faith and the 
Catechisms, Larger and Shorter. The Confession, presented to 
Parliament in December, 1646, was finally adopted, with cer- 
tain chapters having political bearing omitted, in June, 1648, 
under the title Articles of Christian religion. As a creed for 
the Church of England this was short-lived, because of the 
disturbances of the times and the oncoming of the Restoration. 
Prepared for the Church of Scotland as well as for that of Eng- 
land, the Confession was enthusiastically adopted in full by the 
General Assembly in August, 1647, and by the Scottish Parlia- 
ment in 1649. Here began its authority which still continues 
as that of the “subordinate standard” in doctrine in Scottish 
Presbyterianism. “Before the end of the seventeenth century, 
at least .. . forty separate editions had been printed, seventeen 
of which were English and twenty-three Scotch,” said War- 
field, and he reported in 1901 “‘something less than one hundred 
and fifty British editions.”* The English Independents in 
1658 adopted the Confession, with modifications not affecting 
doctrine, as their Savoy Declaration; ‘To this Confession we 
fully assent, as do our brethren of New England and _ the 
Churches of Scotland.” In 1677 the Confession, again with 
modifications not affecting doctrinal structure, was put forth 
at London by English Baptists; this was reprinted in 1688 and 
1689 and went through many editions. 

From Scotland the Confession went to Irish Presbyterian- 
ism, and to the British Presbyterian churches of the world, in 
almost all of which it still stands as authority. Copies of the 
Confession came to New England in 1647, and in 1648 the 
Cambridge Synod voted that it “doe judge it to be very holy, 
orthodox and judicious in all matters of faith; and doe there- 
fore freely and fully consent thereunto, for the substance there- 


28 B. B. Warfield, The Westminster Assembly and Its Work (New York, 1931), 343, 
347. 
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of.” When the Savoy Declaration appeared the New England 
churches naturally preferred it. This recension of the Con- 
fession was approved by the Synod of Boston in 1680, and 
published by order of the General Court. On the recommenda- 
tion of the Saybrook Synod of 1708 it was legally adopted as 
the confession of faith of Connecticut, and so remained till 1784. 
The English Baptist revision of the Confession, adopted by the 
Philadelphia Association of Baptist churches in 1742, long had 
acceptance in America as the Philadelphia Confession. The 
formal relation of American Presbyterians to the Confession, 
after much familiarity and use, began with its adoption and 
that of the Catechisms by the colonial synod in 1729, This in- 
troduced a very important chapter of its influence, covering 
the history of Presbyterianism in this country. In most of 
the American Presbyterian churches, including more than three- 
fourths of the Presbyterians of the United States, the Confes- 
sion is now of authority and power. 


It should be said that many of the churches holding the 
Confession hold it with revisions, in various degrees, with au- 
thoritative interpretations, with different forms of assent for 
office-bearers. The older revisions were made largely to suit 
the situation of churches not allied with the state. The modern 
revisions and the interpretations have been the result of ad- 
vance and enlargement in Christian thought. The Confession 
has not a history of being “unaltered.’’ Furthermore supple- 
mentary doctrinal statements having been put forth in modern 
times by some of the churches holding the Confession, for ex- 
ample by the Presbyterian Church of England, the Church of 
Scotland and the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. Even with these qualifications, the divines of West- 
minster might regard with satisfaction the approval of their 
work far and wide over three hundred years. Their satisfaction 
would be increased by the history of their Catechisms. The 
Larger Catechism despite its merits has had more formal 
adoption than actual use, because of its length and elaboration. 
But the Shorter Catechism doubtless has done more to perpetu- 
ate the doctrine of the Confession than that document itself. 
Another article or a book would be required to tell the story of 
its currency and influence. Such a discussion would take ac- 
count, to cite two examples, of its great vogue in Scotland, where 
its impress on the general mind became proverbial, and of Amer- 
ica, where “the Assembly’s Catechism” was a staple of instruc- 
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tion in secular schools as well as in churches and homes in New 
England and other northeastern states until the opening of the 
nineteenth century. 

Some facts of the preparation of the Confession bear upon 
its success. A large measure of unanimity lay behind it. For 
more than a year and a half the Assembly worked on it pretty 
constantly. Meticulous attention to parts of it is recorded in 
the Minutes. There were disputes, some rather intense, for 
different schools of Calvinism were represented among the di- 
vines. Passage in the Confession bears marks of compromise. 
But there were no fundamental differences, no controversies ap- 
proaching those over church government. Presbyterian, In- 
dependent, Erastian were of one general position in doctrine. 
This harmonious mind the Confession expressed. The Min- 
utes show some consideration of what we would call munutiae, 
but the divines sought to avoid such things. When _ there 
were disputes as to whether the Confession should speak 
of the “decree” or “decrees” of God, Edward Reynolds, 
author of the prayer of General Thanksgiving, said ‘Let us not 
put in disputes and scholastical things into a Confession of 
Faith”, and Edward Calamy said “That it may be a truth, I 
think in our Prolocutor’s book he gives a great deal of reason 
for it; but why should we put it into a Confession of faith?” 
The Confession in various places is scholastic according to the 
standard of our times, but not according to the standard of its 
authors. They were mindful that they were framing a creed 
for a national, and an international purpose, and their spirit 
had a corresponding breadth. They did not contemplate that 
their work should be subscribed. They were making not a 
theological test, but a testimony of Christian belief for national 
churches. These things have to do with the fact that the Con- 
fession in broad effect is not a theological textbook but a very 
lofty and powerful expression of conviction, suffused with re- 
ligious fervor and breathing vital faith. 


In Church History it would be an impertinence to describe 
or defend the theology of the Confession. Warfield says truly 
that it is “the simple transcript of Reformed thought as it was 
everywhere expounded by its best representatives in the middle 
of the seventeenth century.”*” The divines were familiar with 
this whole body of thought, and had mastered it in preaching to 


29 Minutes, ete., 151. 
30 B. B. Warfield, op. cit., 58. 
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their congregations. Dr. John Oman of Westminster College, 
Cambridge, said that the four cardinal doctrines of the Re- 
formed creeds, as expressed in the Confession, were those of 
the Scriptures, the absolute sovereignty of God, the covenants 
of works and grace, and the church visible and invisible. He 
thought that few members of the church would accept these 
doctrines in all of the forms in which they were stated in the 
Confession, and then asked whether it was in substance or in 
form that there was disagreement.” 

The Scriptures are treated in that first chapter which has 
received such high praise, and from without the Reformed tra- 
dition. It contains a noble expression, hardly to be read today 
without a thrill, of the authority of the Scriptures as spirit- 
ually grounded, on “the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing 
witness by and with the Word in our hearts.”’ In accordance 
with this is the definition of the ultimate religious authority: 
“The Supreme Judge, by whom all controversies of religion are 
to be determined, and all decrees of councils, opinions of 
ancient writers, doctrines of men, and private spirits, are to 
be examined, and in whose sentence we are to rest, can be no 
other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” In 
days not so far back it has been found useful that this chapter 
contains no literalist doctrine of inspiration, no teaching c* 
verbal “inerrancy.” Dr. Warfield contended that some of the 
divines held this idea, and implied that it was regrettable that 
they did not state it; perhaps this was a case of “why should 
we put it into a Confession of Faith?’’. At the end of the list of 
canonical books they wrote their understanding of the purpose 
of the Scriptures: “All which are given by inspiration of God, 
to be the rule of faith and life.” 

Concerning the portion of the second chapter beginning 
“There is but one only living and true God” Professor Richard 
Niebuhr has well said that this “affirmation of God’s sovereignty 
sounds like a grand Te Deum’. Treating New England Puri- 
tanism, he quotes this passage from the Savoy Declaration, 
and adds “If we want to know what the Puritan meant by the 
Kingdom of God, we must study that considered statement.”” 
The sovereignty of God is expounded in the Confession prin- 
cipally in two chapters, the first being “Of Providence.” “God... 
31 British Weckly (London), May 7, 1931. 

32 The text of the Confession of Faith is in P. Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom, IIT 


600-73. 
33 H. R. Niebuhr, The Kingdom of God in America (Chicago, 1937), 52. 
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doth uphold, direct, dispose and govern all creatures, actions, 
and things .. . by his most wise and holy providence.” That can 
be said about this chapter which can be said about every other 
utterance on the subject, that there would be disagreement with 
some things. But in the present posture of the world, certainly 
this is a case where substance is more than form, and where 
we need the substance, declared with such mighty conviction. 
The other chapter has excited more dissent and rebellion than 
any other part of the Confession, that on ‘“God’s Eternal De- 
cree.” This states as clearly as possible the double predestina- 
tion. The revisions and interpretations have dealt with this 
more than with any other part. One way or another, they have 
elicited the religious heart of it, the doctrine of God’s sovereign 
grace, the truth that salvation is of God, not of man, that men 
cannot help themselves, but God redeems and delivers them out 
of His everlasting mercy, that the reconciled children of God 
depend on Him, not on their own wills. This religious heart 
is what has given predestinarianism its hold, despite rebellion 
against what is intolerable. Again, here is a case of substance 
and form. 

The development of the theology of the covenants is one 
of the distinguishing features of the Confession. The contrast 
here with another monumental formulation of Reformed teach- 
ing thirty years before, the Canons of Dort, is instructive. This 
theology had elaboration in the seventeenth century on the 
continent. But it was earlier worked out and cherished by 
Knglish Puritans. In fact, as Professor Perry Miller has 
pointed out, Calvinism as it shaped itself in Puritanism was 
formed by the conception of the covenants. The same theology 
had a high place in Scottish thought. Naturally it was empha- 
sized in the Confession. It was this emphasis that endeared 
the Confession and the Savoy Declaration to the Christian 
leaders of early New England. Not only their theology, but also 
their whole conception of the order of human life—to refer 
again to Professor Miller—were dominated by the idea of God’s 
covenant with man. Revisions have not touched the portions of 
the Confession which expound the “federal” theology. But 
even where it has authority, the doctrine of the covenants no 
tonger has such ascendancy. Nevertheless its statement in the 
Confession is still worthy of attention as a classic expression of 
a long powerful idea of God’s relation with man. And for any 
one who can get through form, its substance is permanent and 
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precious as an affirmation with sure conviction of God’s gracious 
purpose toward man and living presence and working in history, 
and of man’s obligation to God and partnership with Him in 
the redemption of life according to His will. “The covenant 
of grace”, Dr. Oman said, “expresses the idea that the natural 
must be refined by the supernatural; we stand in intimate re- 
iation to our human heritage of good or ill; we have a task of 
handing on a better heritage.” 

The doctrine of the church in the Confession is complicated, 
as was inevitable in a document intended to be the creed of a 
state church, by assertion of the power of “‘the civil magistrate’, 
in certain matters, in relation to the church; and by the declara- 
tion that church censures may be followed up by the civil au- 
thority.“* When these things are cut away, as they have beer 
by revisions, there stands out the substance, a conception of the 
church which is nobly ecumenical. There is the doctrine of the 
church invisible and visible, in Augustinian and Calvinistic 
manner. There is the wna sancta: ‘The catholic or universal 
Church, which is invisible, consists of the whole number of the 
elect, that have been, are, or shall be gathered into one, under 
Christ the head thereof ; and is the spouse, the body, the fullness 
of him that filleth all in all.’ And “The visible Church, which 
is also catholic or universal under the gospel . . . consists of all 
those throughout the world that profess the true religion, to- 
gether with their children; and is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the house and family of God, out of which there is no 
ordinary possibility of salvation.’*’ In the Confession’s de- 
scription of the church there is no mention of a form of church 
government, no theological test. Its ecumenical character, 
prophetic of the present day, is recognized by churches which 
negotiate with the churches acknowledging the Confession. 


According to some judgments, the greatest parts of the 
Confession, of most enduring worth, are those that deal with 
practical Christianity, with faith, repentance, assurance, prayer, 
joy, peace, Christian conduct. Here are many signs of the fact 
that most of the divines were pastors teaching and leading their 
people, helping them to meet the problems of a stormy time 
and a changing world. They express a conception of the Chris- 
tian life which had met this test. In these portions there are a 
reality, a certitude, a glowing warmth, a Puritan demand for 


34 Confession, XXIII, iii, XX, iv. 
35 Ibid., XXV, i, ii. 
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righteousness, a practical pungency—“men ought not to content 
themselves with a general repentance, but it is every man’s duty 
to endeavor to repent of his particular sins, particularly”—a 
confidence for this life and that which is to come, that are im- 
perishable. 

The portion of the Confession which in recent years has 
been most quoted deserves another quotation: ‘God alone is 
lord of the conscience, and hath left it free from the doctrines 
and commandments of men which are in anything contrary to 
his Word, or beside it in matters of faith or worship. So that 
to believe such doctrines, or to obey such commands out of con- 
science, is to betray true liberty of conscience; and the requiring 
of an implicit faith, and an absolute and blind obedience, is to 
destroy liberty of conscience, and reason also.”*” The short- 
comings of the divines in the matters of exclusive church gov- 
ernment and their falling away in fear from freedom of religious 
teaching can be overlooked in our gratitude for this tremendous 
assertion of liberty under God, which has been many times re- 
sorted to in recent days against oppressive authority in church 
and state. Here is the truer and better mind of the divines; 
here is what the Assembly really stood for. Reading it we are 
reminded, as was said in the beginning, that the Assembly was 
an organic part of a great revolt against tyranny political and 
ecclesiastical which in the issue, despite all discounts and quali- 
fications, signally forwarded human liberty. Engaged in a 
conflict with a primitive form of totalitarianism, the men of 
the Westminster Assembly have bequeathed to us a strong 
declaration of the final defence against all totalitarianisms : “God 
alone is lord of the conscience, and hath left it free from the 
doctrines and commandments of men.” 


36 Confession, XX, ii. 











JESPER SVEDBERG (1653-1735): WATCHER ON 
SION’S WALLS 


MARGUERITE BecK BLOCK 
Columbia University, New York City 


This remarkable man (father of an even more remark- 
able son, Emanuel Swedenborg) is familiar to students of 
Swedish church history through the works of Tottie," Anner- 
stedt,? Cornelius,*® Pleijel,* and others, but now he makes himself 
known to us more intimately through his autobiography, pub- 
lished at long last, and edited by Dr. Gunnar Wetterberg, Li- 
brarian of Lund University.’ He tells us that, because ‘“‘chil- 
dren like to have their ancestors’ portraits and see what they 
were really like,’® he undertook, in his old age, this ‘Jesper 
Svedberg’s biography written by himself, truthfully and in de- 
tail, and read through annually and augmented, to remind him- 
self of God’s good and strange providence. Bequeathed to his 
children and descendents for the necessary instruction in how 
to traverse the world happily—to whom may God give his 
grace!’ He states, somewhat naively, ““No one can know me 
better than ! myself, especially since, with God’s grace, I take 
sufficient care that self-love shall not blind me and lead me 
astray.’* (In spite of which “sufficient care,” the work has 
been disrespectfully described as a biography “written by a one- 
sided, enthusiastic, and uncritical admirer’’*®!) He made seven 
copies, one for each of his children, of which four are still ex- 
tant. To one who has leafed through the 1100 folio pages of 
the Linkoping MS, struggling hopelessly to decipher the faded 
script, with its peculiar spelling and sentence structure, Dr. 
Wetterberg’s achievement seems nothing short of miraculous! 





1 Henry W. Toitie, Jesper Svedbergs lif och verksamhet. 2 vols. (Upsala, 1885-1886). 

2 Claes Annerstadt, Upsala Universitets historia (Upsala, 1908-1909), II, parts 
1 and 2. 

3 C. A. Cornelius, Svenska Kyrkans historia efter Reformationen. 2 vols. (Upsala, 
1886-1887). 

4 Hilding Pleijel, Der schwedische Pietismus in seinen Beziehungen zu Deutschland. 
(Lund, 1935) ; Svenska Kyrkans historia, V: Karolinsk kyrkofromhet, pietism och 
herrnhutism, 1680-1772 (Stockholm, 1935). 

5 Gunnar Wetterberg, editor, Jesper Swedbergs lefwernes beskrifning (Lund, 1941), 
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Jesper Svedberg’s life was rich and full and active, and it 
is possible, in the compass of this brief paper, to touch upon 
only a few phases of his career. He served his Church during 
one of the most critical periods of its history, when the supreme 
political power which the House of Clergy had shared with the 
House of Nobles in the Riksdag was stripped from it by the 
drastic Church Law of 1688. Royal absolutism was in the air, 
and Sweden was not to escape the contagion. Charles XJ, like 
Louis XIV of France, believed himself to be the state, and ruler 
by divine right. In 1680 he had destroyed the power of the 
feudal nobility by the ruthless confiscation of their estates, and 
now he was determined to break the power of the clergy. He 
had promulgated the new Church Law before the Riksdag as- 
sembled, thus confronting them with a fait accompli. This 
decree made the Church a mere department of government, and 
gave jurisdiction over the local clergy to the provincial gov- 
ernors. The Clerical Estate was shorn of its judicial and ad- 
ministrative powers, and became a consistorium regni, re- 
sponsible to the King himself as sumumus episcopus (a title as- 
sumed in imitation of the Reformation princes in Germany). 
Though a man of sincere personal piety who walked humbly 
with his God, Charles XI was completely relentless in his quest 
for absolutism. 

Another danger, one from without, threatened the Church 
at this time—the infiltration of Pietism from Germany. As 
early as 1644, when the first Swedish student matriculated at 
the new University of Halle, Pietism had begun to influence 
Swedish religious life. Returning students spread the new gos- 
pel by organizing small groups meeting in private houses, after 
the pattern of Philipp Jacob Spener’s ecclesiae in ecclesia. 
Swedish translations of the writings of Scriver and Arndt were 
already popular, even among many of the clergy, and had laid 
the foundations for a pietist movement. The burghers of 
Stockholm, among whom there was a large German element, 
were attracted to Pietism by its democratic spirit and emotional 
warmth, in contrast to the aristocratic aloofness of Swedish 
Lutheranism. Both the rector of the German school and the 
pastor of the German church were openly sympathetic, and in 
active correspondence with the Pietist leaders in Germany. 
Christian Scriver had been invited to Sweden as court chaplain 
to the Queen, the Danish Ulrica Eleanora, but had refused the 
call, against the advice of his friend, Spener. But a little pietist 
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circle had grown up at court among the pious Queen’s ladies- 
in-waiting. In 1689 Spener himself refused a call from the 
German congregation in Stockholm, but the new doctrine and 
practice continued to spread, until, in 1692, Bishop Eric Ben- 
zelius the [Ider felt compelled to express his concern in the 
Consistory. 

And this was not all. The very foundations of orthodoxy 
had been shaken by a revival of the Cartesian controversy at 
Upsala University. This life-and-death struggle between 
scholastic Aristotelianism and the new philosophy of Descartes 
had begun in 1665, when a disputation by a member of the 
medical faculty was attacked as heretical by a professor of 
theology. The Cartesians had won a temporary victory, thanks 
to the support of the Chancellor, Count Magnus Gabriel de la 
Gardie, a man of rich, cosmopolitan culture, and the disturbance 
died down to a state of low rumbling. But, some twenty vears 
later, the volcano erupted again, with a demand from _ the 
faculty of theology for complete control over all disputations 
and all scientific research. The faculties of medicine and phi- 
losophy joined forces against this new threat to academic aad 
dom, and won another partial victory. The royal commission 
appointed to decide the dispute, in which statesmen fortunately 
outnumbered theologians, decreed that philosophy should have 
complete freedom so long as it did not question the authority of 
the Holy Scriptures. But the theologians would not accept 
defeat, and the ancient University was torn by bitter fac- 
tionalism. 

It is against this background of warring factions in church 
and state that Jesper Sv edberg pursued his far from peaceful 
career, occupying the various positions of Chaplain of the 
Royal Horseguards, Court Chaplain, Professor of Theology 
at Upsala, Rector Magnificus of the University, Dean of the 
Cathedral, and finally, Bishop of Skara. His rapid advancement 
was due mainly to royal patronage; his enemies were legion, but 
Charles XI was his friend. The relationship between these 
two, so different in temperament—the King indrawn, cold, 
suspicious—-the priest expansive, warm, impulsive—is an in- 
teresting psychological study. Their first contact was nothing 
if not dramatic! While fulfilling his duties as a cavalry chaplain 
at Stockholm, Jesper was called upon to preach at the royal 
palace during the illness of the Court Chaplain. Delighted with 
this unexpected opportunity of reaching the King’s ear directly, 
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he decided to preach on a subject close to his heart—the reform 
of the educational system. 


In his own childhood Jesper had been a victim of the sys- 
tem, and he had never forgotten the cruel experience. He had 
grown up on a modest country estate in southern Dalecarlia, a 
few miles from Falun, the provincial capital of the mining 
district of Stora Kopparberg. He and his brothers had tramped 
the long miles of rutted wood roads, through mud and snow 
and ice, into town to school, only to fall into the hands of a 
drunken brute of a teacher nicknamed “Ale-Peter.” Jesper tells 
us that he was ‘‘a cruel and fierce teacher, who tried to drive 
and pound everything in with thunder, threats, blows, and 
sneers.”’* He said the Falun school was a martyrium rather than 
a tirocinium.”” 


This was a typical situation; the schools were truly in a 
shocking state, due to the wretchedly low salaries paid to teach- 
ers.” No one of education with any manhood in him would 
subject himself and his family to such degrading poverty, and 
the profession was given over to drunken reprobates, outcasts 
from the priesthood. In this, his first sermon before the King, 
the bold young chaplain attacked the subject with a battery of 
biblical tests, and all the vim of his fiery Dalecarian spirit, not 
a whit overawed by his illustrious congregation. He painted a 
black picture of the children of the realm growing up like wild 
animals, completely illiterate, and lacking even a rudimentary 
knowledge of Holy Writ. He depicted vividly the half-naked 
families of teachers, starving in hovels. And he did not hesitate 
to place the blame where it belonged, on the government. He 
tells us that the sermon was “quite unusual and strange,” and 
no doubt the astounded court would have concurred in this 
description! He strove with evangelical fervor ‘“‘to catch the 
conscience of the King,” ending with a direct personal appeal: 
“T will tell you, Your Majesties, what God has said of you in the 
Old Testament, namely, that in Christ's time, the heathen would 


10 Wetterberg, 44. 

11 Ibid. 

12 This breakdown in the educational system was due mainly to the extreme poverty 
caused by the Thirty Years’ War, and the wars of Charles X and Charles XI. 
During the reign of Christina, there was great interest in public education, and 
the school regulations of 1649, under the influence of Comenius, gave a strongly 
humanistic cast to Swedish education. But as the wealth of the country was 
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be turned toward Christ’s teaching and faith, and the kings and 
queens would then promote the work of salvation.””” 

Goaded into action by his importunate chaplain, the King 
began to inquire of his officials whether the charges were true, 
and found that they were. He expressed his displeasure at having 
been kept in ignorance of these lamentable conditions, and ap- 
pointed a committee to make an investigation and draw up a plan 
for reform. The new regulations, promulgated in 1693, em- 
bodied a number of Svedberg’s ideas, and resulted in a decided 
improvement in the school system. 

The results of Jesper Svedberg’s audacity were also revo- 
lutionary for himself. The King liked his fearlessness and his 
rugged honesty, and forthwith appointed him Second Court 
Chaplain. But he continued his post with the Horseguard regi- 
ment, and here, too, his success was spectacular. At first his 
uncouth charges were afraid of his fiery black eyes and forceful 
manner, but they soon discovered that, underneath, he was only 
a simple countryman like themselves, and that he had their in- 
terests very much at heart. Distressed by the fact that, of his 
1,200 men, scarcely 300 could read, he set about an educational 
experiment of his own. When in Germany in his youth, he 
had visited a school in Frankfort where the children were in- 
spired to greater efforts by prizes and rewards, in happy con- 
trasts to Swedish schools “where everything had to be brought 
in per posteriora.”"* So now, resolved to follow this edifying 
example, he offered as a prize to every one of his dragoons who 
would learn to read before the next examination date a copy of 
the fine new Catechism just published by the Archbishop. On 
the appointed day, to his astonishment, 600 men stepped forward 
to claim the prize! Jesper could see a joke, even on himself, but 
this was no laughing matter; the new Catechism cost one good 
silver dollar a copy! It was a crestfallen chaplain who went to 
his royal master for aid and comfort the next day. When the 
King heard the story, his cold gray eyes lighted up with a wintry 
gleam, and he could not repress a smile, but without a word 
he reached into his pocket and gave his grateful servant a hand- 
ful of golden ducats.”” 

After his appointment as Bishop of Skara in 1702, Svedberg 
went to work to improve the schools of his diocese of VAster- 
'13 Wetterberg, 126 ff. 
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gotland, by offering greater financial inducements to teachers, 
and abolishing brutal punishment. In regard to the curriculum 
he took a reactionary stand against the humanistic emphasis on 
the classical languages and literatures. He considered Hebrew 
more important than Latin, because it is the basis of biblical 
studies, and the Bible itself of vastly greater use than all the 
pagan classics put together. For him the aim and object of edu- 
cation was the formation of Christian character, and for this 
purpose he rather doubted the value of Horace, Ovid, Plautus, 
and Terence! 

3ut Svedbere’s greatest contribution to education was his 
effort to improve the Swedish language itself. He complained 
hitterly that the Swedish editions of the Bible were too expensive 
for the average student to own, and he invested his own and 
his family’s money in a cheap edition which would be available 
to all. He deplored the backward condition of the Swedish lan- 
guage, and persuaded the King to appoint a committee to im- 
prove it. Latin was the language of scholarship, and French 
the language of belles lettres, so that the beautiful native tongue 
had been utterly neglected by scholars. There was actualiy no 
Swedish grammar published until 1682. The language had 
become corrupted by an influx of foreign words until, as Sved- 
berg wrote the King, ‘““Now one sees every day that no one can 
write three lines of Swedish before ten unnecessary French, 
German, or Latin words are there among them, though one 
could say it much better with Swedish words with no trouble 
at all.”*’ Also, there was no uniformity whatever in spelling 
or grammar. 

In 1695 Jesper published his Oforgriplige tancker (De- 
cided opinions concerning the improvement of the Swedish lan- 
guage in writing and speaking), which was immediately at- 
tacked by the learned Royal Physician, and author of classical 
poetic dramas. Urban I1jarne, who upheld the old style of spell- 
ing based on etymology against Svedberg’s new, phonetic system. 
Of the two, Svedberg was by far the more scientific philologist, 
but Hjarne had more influence in literary circles. The publi- 
cation of Schibboleth (a revised edition of Oforgriplige tancker) 
was held up by the authorities for fifteen years, and his most im- 
portant work, “‘a full-fledged dictionary of the Swedish lan- 
guage,” the fruit of thirty years of linguistic studies, was never 


16 Ellen Fries, Den svenska odlingens stormin: Olof Rudbeck d. &., Urban 
Hjiirne, Jesper Svedberg (Stockholm, 1901), 57. 
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published at all, because the censor objected to his unorthodox 
spelling. 

Svedberg’s earnest attempt to reform the Swedish Bible 
was an ill-fated venture which was wrecked on the rocks of 
ultra-conservatism in high places. A devoted “Bible Christian” 
from his childhood, he had developed a serious interest in biblical 
scholarship while a student at Upsala, where he worked under 
capable scholars such as Martin Brunnerus, Elavus Terserus, 
and Johannes Schefferus. After his graduation he had gone 
abroad to continue his studies. He spent several months in 
Strassburg with Balthazar Bebel and Sebestian Schmidt, then 
at work on his Latin translation of the Old Testament. At 
Jamburg he spent two months as the guest of the Orientalist, 
Esdras Edzardus the Elder. After his appointment to the 
faculty of theology at Upsala, he had gone on with his linguistic 
studies, in addition to his administrative, teaching, and pastoral 
duties. He was greatly disturbed by the inadequacy of the 
Swedish Church Bible (known as Gustav Adolph’s Bible, and 
published in 1618), which was a slightly revised version of the 
earliest Swedish Bible of 1541, a translation of Luther’s first 
German Bible. Asa matter of fact, the great Gustav Adolf had 
been dissatisfied with it himself; he had tried in vain to force 
the clergy to make a new translation from the original lan- 
guages, but was defeated by their stubborn conservatism. <A 
number of editions had appeared since 1618, with some textual 
changes (generally for the worse), until, as Jesper wrote to the 
King, it had “finally so deteriorated that no one can read it with 
pleasure or profit.” 

In 1685 Charles XI had asked Archbishop Svebilius 
and Bishop Spegel to start the work of Bible revision, but two 
new editions had been allowed to come out with all the old errors. 
Six years later, the King, becoming impatient, decided to take 
drastic action, and appointed a committee consisting of the 
Archbishop, Jesper Svedberg, Eric Benzelius the Elder, Bishop 
of Strangnas, and Professors Israel Kolmodin and Magnus 
Ronnow, of Upsala. The revision was begun in August and 
finished by July of the following year; obviously it could not 
have been very thorough. Svedberg hz e fought with might and 
main for a completely new translation from the original lan- 
guages, but had come up against the stone wall of episcopal 
conservatism. Svebilius was a mild, timid man, afraid of any 


17 Tottie, I, 75. 
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sort of innovation, and Benzelius a stubborn reactionary, who 
forced his will on the others by his loud voice and the sheer 
force of his Norrland peasant ancestry. What was good enough 
for his forefathers was good enough for him, and he clung 
fanatically to the sacred words of Martin Luther, indifferent to 
the delicate question of whether or not they were the Word of 
God. Svedberg insisted that Luther was only a man and not 
infallible; he had improved his own translation twice, and would 
have done so again, if he had lived longer. Kolmodin and 
Ronnow were peaceable scholars; they must have known that 
Svedberg was right, but seemed unwilling to put up a fight. So 
Jesper fought alone, and was frowned upon as a dangerous in- 
novator by the bishops. 

The revision was approved by the Upsala theological faculty 
and presented to the Riksdag, where it was voted, against the 
violent protests of Svedberg and Bishop Spegel, to submit it to 
all the consistories of the realm for inspection. This trans- 
parenty obvious ‘“‘slowdown” method of sabotage was highly 
successful—-after four years nothing at all had been decided! 
The indignant King ordered immediate action, but the matter 
was still dragging on three years later when Charles XI went to 
his eternal reward, and the fifteen year old Charles XII came to 
the throne. The boy was greatly under the influence of Ben- 
zelius, who had supervised his religious instruction, and was 
easily persuaded by him to sanction the publication of the old 
text, with a few half-hearted revisions permitted by Benzelius. 
It was a sumptuous great folio volume which finally appeared 
in 1703, known as Charles XII’S Church Bible, and it sounded 
the death-knell of Jesper Svedberg’s hopes for a proper trans- 
lation. 

The state of the Hymnbook was quite as bad as that of the 
Bible. The first Swedish hymnbook, the Old Upsala Hymnbook 
of 1622, had been supplanted by the New Upsala Hymnbook of 
1685, but its use had never been officially required. A great 
variety of competitors were in use all over the land, which was 
dangerous to church unity and apt to lead to heresy. The King 
had asked the theological faculty of Upsala to prepare an of- 
ficial hymnbook, but after some years of the usual. shilly- 
shallying on their part, he appointed a committee of his own to 
meet on the quiet, in the hope of avoiding a theological tempest 
—a committee consisting of Jesper Svedberg, Johan Barchius, 
a Stockholm curate, and Urban Hjarne. They began their work 
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in 1691, choosing as a groundwork a recently published hymn- 
book by J. S. Ebert, Ei christens clenodium eller sialeskatt (A 
Christian’s Jewel, or Soul-Treasure), from which they took 
185 hymns, and added a number of their own compositions. 
Three more members were added to the committee later: Haquin 
Spegel, Bishop of Linkoping, author of a religious epic poem 
and a small hymnbook; Jacob Boethius, pastor at Mora; and 
Professor Israel Kolmodin of Upsala. At that time there was a 
great revival of interest in the art of poetry, and Svedberg, 
Spegel, and Hjarne were the foremost religious poets of their 
day, all genuine creative artists. 

After his experience with Bishop Benzelius in the matter 
of the Bible revision, Svedberg feared the worst, and prudently 
persuaded the King to a strategic move, the appointment of an 
official committee composed of himself, Kolmodin, and Ben- 
zelius. He hoped thus to get the champion of conservatism on 
the side of, instead of against, the project. Bishop Spegel and 
Petrus Lagerlof, Professor of Poetry at Upsala, worked with 
the committee as literary experts, but Svedberg bore the brunt 
of the labor. The first conference was held in February, 1692, 
and the work was completed by spring of the following vear. 

For help in putting the beloved old hymn tunes into proper 
musical form, Svedberg enlisted the services of Olof Rudbeck 
the Elder, the grand old man of Upsala. Rudbeck was a trained 
and talented musician. He had received a thorough grounding 
in German chorals at the Cathedral School founded by his father, 
Johannes Rudbeckius, Bishop of Vasteras, and had continued 
his musical studies while a medical student in Holland. At 
Upsala he conducted a private collegium in music, supplying 
instruments and music for his students out of his own pocket. 
Thanks to his enthusiasm and energy, Upsala had become the 
musical center of Sweden. Jesper himself was a great lover 
of music, and speaks warmly of its value, “Since God does not 
begrudge us our rest and refreshment after hard and persever- 
ing labor, and anxieties, I have found my greatest satisfaction 
in music. By it my mind is revived, refreshed, and cheered.” 

When the new hymnbook was submitted to the faculty of 
theology, it received their unqualified approval, and the King 
was elated. He urged immediate publication, but the canny 
Jesper replied: ‘“Most Gracious Lord, I know the Brethren! A 
meeting of the Riksdag is at hand, and it will have to be ap- 


18 Wetterberg, 525. 
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proved by the entire clergy.’”” Again the book ran the gauntlet 
of clerical inspection, and again it was approved by the com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose. It was sent to press, at Sved- 
berg’s own expense, and came out the following summer. What 
ensued had best be told in his own words: ‘The hymnbook had 
scarcely come out, by royal command and gracious permission, 
before opposition, injustice, anger, and jealousy broke loose, and 
Satan came forth and made a great row and uproar over it. 
There was heresy in it; there was a new religion on the way. The 
realm would fall into greater chaos and confusion than there 
was in Charles IX’s time... . The King and Svedberg wished 
to found a new religion!” 


The King was enraged; he felt that the opposition was a 
veiled attack on himself, motivated by clerical resentment of his 
power over the Church. Jesper thought the whole affair was 
simply the work of Satan, stirring the hearts of his colleagues 
to jealousy and malice, and no doubt there was a strong element 
of personal dislike of the King’s favorite. His rise from ob- 
scurity had been too abrupt, and he was not noted for tact. But 
there were also larger issues involved. The attack was actually 
a preliminary skirmish in the battle against Pietism. The 
“heresy” with which Svedberg was charged was the new doc- 
trine from abroad, and, in a way, he had laid himself open to it. 
He was outspoken in his contempt for the doctrine of salvation 
by faith alone, which he describes as ‘“‘only a brain faith and ne 
heart faith, a shadow without a body, a dead faith and no living 
faith, yes, a devil’s faith, as the apostle James calls it, which I 
am in the habit of calling grand faith.’ These are words with a 
pietistic ring, and Jesper Svedberg has been called a precursor 
of Swedish Pietism. There is no doubt that he was sympathetic 
toward the earlier, conservative movement. In his youth he 
was devoted to the works of Scriver and Arndt and, on his for- 
eign travels, he had gone to Frankfort especially to meet Spener. 
The Pietist leader was too ill at the time to receive visitors, and 
the meeting never took place. If it had, Svedberg might well 
have been drawn into the movement, but, as it was, he remained 
a faithful son of the Church, aloof, though sympathetic. He 
expresses his attitude clearly enough: “I have no dealings with 
them, but rather with Jmpictists, and with them a plenty! I 
19 Ibid., 182 f. 


20 Ibid., 183. 
21 Tottie, I, 28. 
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can neither blame nor defend them, but this I do maintain: God 
grant that we were all true pietists such as Paul describes.’ 
The leaders of the attack on the hymnbook were Carl 
Carlsson, Bishop of Vasteras, Jacob Lang, Superintendent at 
Narva, and Professor Crispin Jernfeld, of Dorpat. These 
worthy gentlemen found the book riddled with heresy and un- 
fit for use in the Church. A number of the hymns were pietistic 
in feeling, and a prayer quoted from Arndt’s Paradiesgartlein 
was deplorably unorthodox with regard to the two natures of 
Christ. Svedberg prepared an indignant reply for the Royal 
Council, and the King ordered the Archbishop to approve an 
investigating committee. Influenced by Carlsson and Jernfeld 
(who were related to him by marriage), Svebilius ordered the 
book confiscated. It was a bitter blow to Jesper Svedberg. He 
felt the charge of heresy most deeply, loyal Lutheran that he 
was, but he also felt keenly the financial loss, for 30,000 copies 
had been printed at his expense. Fortunately 10,000 copies had 
been sold: before the confiscation order, but 50,000 dollars 
(copper mint) were still owing the printer. The King  par- 
tially reimbursed him for his loss, but he was still out of pocket 
to the extent of about $5,000 in our money. He had taken 1,000 
copies for his own use, and 500 of these he managed to get over 
to the Swedish colonists on the Delaware. Of these he remarks: 
“The congregations now use and enjoy my hymnbook, from 
which no heretical or delusionary doctrine is learned, as the 
superorthodox feared.”** The remaining 19,000 copies lay 
rotting away in a warehouse on Skeppsholm. 
The Archbishop’s committee now revised the book, omitting 

78 of the 482 hymns, among them some of the finest by Spegel 
and Svedberg, thus depriving the Church of just the kind of de- 
votional material needed in its impending conflict with Pietism. 
However, more than thirty of Svedberg’s own hymns were re- 
tained, hymns of genuine lyric beauty, of which a number are still 
popular in the Swedish Church.** Ironically enough, the revised 
hymnbook, published in 1695, which remained in use for over a 
century, was always called “the Svedberg Hymnbook.” 
22 Wetterberg, 115. 
23 Wetterberg 213. 
24 Among them are the following (Cornelius I, 258), 

‘*Sa ar fullkommnadt, Jesu kir! 

Hvad om din déd férkunnadt 4r.’’ 

‘“Lofver Gud i himmels hjéd.’’ 


**O Gode herde du 
Som gaf ditt lif fér firen.’’ 
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Jesper Svedberg’s interest in foreign missions dates from 
his visit to England in 1684. There he found among the clergy 
a missionary zeal wholly lacking in Sweden. He kept up a lively 
correspondence with his English friends for many years, and, 
in 1712, he was elected to membership in the Society for the 
Propagation of the anes in Foreign Parts. hon 1690 he began 
to relieve the feeble old Archbishop of the burden of admin- 
istering the churches in the Swedish ¢ ee on the Delaware, 
and in 1698 he was officially appointed “supervisor of the Swed- 
ish parishes 1 in t the Indies.””. Thereafter he calls himself ‘*Amer- 


ica’ s Bish lop. 


There were some 12,000 settlers in New Sweden in urgent 
need of pastoral care, not to mention hundreds of — in 
need of salvation; it was a challenge worthy of a man ase ers 
mettle. In 1696 he sent out three young priests, one of whom, 
Eric Bjork, had lived in his home for several years as tutor to 
ris children. They described thei r reception thus: ““Everyone 
rejoices over us, as if they had received angels we m heaven, as 
they have declared and still declare, with many words sand tears. ta 
Along with them went 30 Bibles, 6 books of homilies, 100 books 
of edificati m (among them Jesper’s beloved Arndt), <r 0 hymn- 
books and 100 catechisms, all bound in leather with the royal 
coat-of-arms. There were also 400 spelling books, “bound in 
vood.” (The King had refused Jesper’s request to send the in- 


— 


carcerated hymnbooks languishing on Skeppsholm.) And the 
Indians were by no means forgotten: 500 catechisms in the In- 
dian language were sent over later. Eric Bjork writes: “The 
Indians and we are as one people; . . . they call the Swedes in 
their language their own people. ... They are also very fond of 


learning the catechism which has been printed in their language; 
they like to have it read to them, and they have engaged Mr. 
Charles Springer to teach their children to read it.” 


Svedberg took a warm interest in his far-a way parishioners. 
In 1723 he published at his own expense 4 godly child’s cate- 
chism, for the use of the young in the Swedish congregations 
outside the realm, and, a few years later, a small-sized Bible 
especially for them. He gathered a great deal of information 
about the colonies from his correspondence with the priests there, 
which he a in his book, America Illuminata. Among 

5 Plei enaska Kyrkuans historia, V, 234. 

°6 rey CG irtis Clay, Annals of the Swedes on the Delaware (Philadelphia, 1835), 67. 
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the young men whom he sent out to the colonies as priests and 
school-teachers were his wife’s two nephews, Andreas and Sam- 
uel Hesselius, and his own youngest son, Jesper, who taught 
school at Racoon for a number of years. Svedberg saw to it 
that these young men were allowed to return home after a pe- 
riod of years, if they so desired, and were rewarded for their 
hardships and faithful service by the gift of especially desirable 
parishes in Sweden. 

There is no doubt that Svedberg’s personal contacts with 
the Church of England were very useful in connection with the 
work in the colonies, where conflict between Lutherans and 
Anglicans was almost unavoidable, now that New Sweden had 
come under English rule. He instructed the young men whom 
he sent over, by way of England, to pay their respects to the 
Anglican bishops before setting sail, with the happy result 
that amity reigned between the two churches. The Anglican 
clergy in America called the Swedes “brothers,” and the Luth- 
eran Church a “sister church.”** Svedberg’s English ties were 
further strengthened in 1710, when the newly established Swed- 
ish congregation in London asked him to be their bishop. By 
1713 his far-flung bishopric of Skara had been extended to 
include a new Swedish congregation in Lisbon as well. 

Finally, it must be noted, although briefly, that Jesper Sved- 
berg was a precursor of the late Archbishop Soderblom in the 
ecumenical movement. During his visit in England he had be- 
come friends with the celebrated Dr. John Fell, Bishop of Ox- 
ford, and the two men had discussed the possibility of uniting 
all the Protestant churches, beginning with the churches of Eng- 
land and Sweden. Another one of his English friends with an 
ecumenical dream was John Robinson, Bishop of Bristol and 
later Bishop of London. Svedberg had become acquainted 
with Robinson in Sweden, where he had lived for over twenty 
years, first, as chaplain to the English legation in Stockholm, 
and later as envoy to Charles XII. When he became Bishop of 
T_ondon in 1713, Robinson took a keen interest in the Swedes in 
Delaware, where the English congregations were under his pas- 
toral care. Robinson had a very high opinion of the Swedes 
and the Swedish Church, and felt that a union of Anglicans and 
Lutherans would be of the greatest value in combating the pow- 
er of the Church of Rome. Through the Swedish ambassador 
in London, Count Carl Gyllenborg, Robinson made a proposal 


27 Pleijel, [bid., 239. 
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for such a union to the Swedish bishops—a proposal which was 
turned down with icy disapprobation. The one churchman in 
Sweden who had been thinking in ecumenical terms for over 
thirty years, Jesper Svedberg, was not even consulted !** 

It is clear, from even so brief a summary of his activities, 
that Jesper Svedberg was far ahead of his day in many respects. 
With far-seeing eyes and a stout heart he stood, a ‘‘steadfast 
watcher on Sion’s walls.” At every turn he met with opposi- 
tion, malice, and defeat, but he was never downed. Reaction- 
ism took its toll of all his projects, but he was never discouraged. 
His faith in the ultimate triumph of all he hoped for was in- 
domitable. He was truly “a flamboyant Swede with hot blood, 
and a humble Christian with a pious heart.’ 

28 Ibid., 239 ff. 


29 Gunnar Rorendal, Ratte Ldrare: Jesper Svedberg, Anders Nehrborg. Henric 
Schartau (Stockholm, 1932), 92. 











MINUTES OF THE 
FIFTY-FIFTH CONSECUTIVE MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


December 28th and 29th, 1943 


The American Society of Church History held its fifty- 
fifth meeting in Room 104, Milbank Hall of Columbia Uni- 
‘KepsoupoA\ pure Avpsany, uo ‘yIOX MON JO APD dy} UT ARISIOA 
December 28th and 29th, 1943. There were twenty-five mem- 
bers in attendance besides six visitors and candidates. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28TH 


The meeting was opened at 3:20 P. M. with prayer by 
President Harold S. Bender. Since the members of the So- 
ciety heard with great regret that the Secretary, Dr. Thomas 
Clinton Pears, Jr., had died on December 26th, the Presi- 
dent appointed Robert Hastings Nichols to prepare a min- 
ute regarding him to be reported to the society. 

The following committees were appointed: 

Auditing Committee, consisting of R. Pierce Beaver, John 
Joseph Stoudt. 

Nominating Committee, consisting of Roland H. Bainton, 
Robert Hastings Nichols, William W. Rockwell. 

Since the Assistant Secretary was not present, Matthew 
Spinka was elected Acting Secretary. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were approved as 
published in the March 1943 issue of Church History. 

The first paper on the program was read by Marguerite B. 
Block of Columbia University and dealt with “Jesper Svedberg 
(1653-1735): Watcher on Sion’s Walls.” After a lively dis- 
cussion which ensued, the second paper of the afternoon was 
presented by David M. Cory of Brooklyn, New York, and dealt 
with “The Religious History of the Mohawk and Oneida Tribes 
of the Iroquois Confederacy.” The reading of this paper was 
interspersed with a number of songs in the Iroquois language 
sung by two Iroquois members of Mr. Cory’s congregation. 
This without any doubt was the most unusual feature of this 
meeting of the Society. 

The annual dinner was held at 7 P. M. at the Columbia 
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University Men’s Faculty Club. Thereupon the Presidential 
address was delivered by Harold S. Bender on the subject of 
“The Anabaptist Vision.” This was followed by a very lively 
discussion which would undoubtedly have been continued much 
longer were it not for lack of time, for President Bender had to 
leave soon afterwards by plane to attend a meeting in Chicago. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


The meeting was held in Room 104, Milbank Hall and in 
the absence of the President, Roland H. Bainton served as 
chairman. The business session was opened with prayer at 
9 A.M. Robert Hastings Nichols, who had been appointed to 
prepare a minute regarding the death of Secretary Pears, re- 
ported as follows: 


‘‘We members of the American Society of Church History, 
assembled in the Society’s annual meeting in New York City on 
December 28th and 29th, 1943, hear with deep sorrow of the 
death of our Secretary, the Reverend Doctor Thomas Clinton 
Pears, Junior. We are grateful for his faithful and highly 
valuable service to all the interests of our organization. To its 
affairs he gave generously of his original and fruitful mind, his 
enthusiasm and his energy. He won our affection by warm- 
hearted friendliness and loyal devotion to our fellowship. Besides 
the great loss to our Society, we deplore the taking away of a 
strong worker for the cause which we represent. By the inde- 
fatigable zeal in the collection of original materials which made 
the library of the Presbyterial Historical Society a unique treas- 
ure-house, by the inspiration and guidance which he there gave 
to students and by his own distinguished contributions, Dr. 
Pears advanced the study of church history in ways never to be 
forgotten. 

We give heartfelt sympathy to his family and pray that 
heavenly comfort may be theirs.” 

It was unanimously voted to spread the minute on the official 
reports of the Society and the Acting Secretary was instructed 
to send a copy to Mrs. Pears. 


The Acting Secretary reported the action of the Council 
regarding deaths, resignations, removals from the roll, and 


election of new members. (See Minutes of the Council, De- 
cember 28th. ) 


The Treasurer presented his annual report which, having 
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been duly audited, was received and adopted with thanks and is 


as follows: 
Report of the Treasurer of the 


American Society of Church History 
for the year December 11, 1942-December 11, 1943 


I. CURRENT FUNDS 


A. SUMMARY AND BALANCE 





RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, December 11, 1942 -..00...020...........ececeee00 $ 532.59 
BN Ee Aer ae aE ee EE 1,012.03 
I nia lta orennipictndienrmenecaeksaceceinansnipl eosin aabiceaio sah 24.05 
ERSTE een eRe ne FORO eee 3.97 
I il lca csi dee viowindundn 9.73 
Tena ena 430.08 
Studtes—See Schedule Co. n.no.n2.n..--.cecceecseceecsssceesscesserseenees 215.96 
SI NNN china sichecensctea igaciaaiaioacisioianedicacinsiounsisealenctied $2,228.41 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Expenses of management of Society ............2.2.--:----::-s-00-+ $ 367.92 
Une GOK UII FEC nna ncn cecsensccsneeeeies 1,112.35 
PIPPIN, UN isn tieetncinciecebecisniceninsnnnrinencouans . 219.59 
I she nis hnlanenaacinll $1,699.86 
Cash on hand, December 11, 1943: 
National Bank of Auburn, checking account, 
per bank statement .......................-.-..------ $ 144.78 
Less unreturned check No. 744 ...................- 17.34 
$ 127.44 
National Bank of Auburn, interest account 
ONE TUN INI nicinctoniicscissxconstesniopnarcctonednsiice 401.11 528.55 
2,228.41 
B. GENERAL FuNDS AND MAGAZINE ...... 
RECEIPTS 
Membership dues 
1940— 2 members .................. $ 6.00 
1941— 6 members .................. 18.00 
1942— 14 members .................. 43.00 
1943—311 members .................. 936.03 
1944— 3 members .................. 9.00 $1,012.03 
ee cerinryrw ce eeraes en 24.05 
I ee ee eae a en 3.97 
Office charge—Studies in Church History, Vol. V. 5.00 
Refund for Brewer Prize expense .................. 4.73 


$1,049.78 
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Subscriptions to Church History (126) .............. $ 368.51 
RON Re I sical sabncniniainanicann 46.57 
Payment toward expense of article .................. 15.00 
430.08 
$1,479.86 : 
DISBURSEMENTS | 
Management of Society | 
POGtRGE ANG EXPEMBS CHATS ccc nccccsscnsnseseeesssnaesee $ 115.76 i 
I ied ciccsitarssietenaiiesicrisccacsiscecressasmaibsaninnitipineadiii 72.46 i 
a a. cr eee 14.55 
NINN: «OU UN acsscsiisen eiecesicenienvene 115.00 
I TI ihoseccitesciassacisiniinlcsntadiaetnidionne 12.50 
Safe-depostt: box ................. sehen icant 6.00 I 
NI RIO scents ctescorlenisicaeindbnalenncceseomcsionestieac 16.88 I 
Charges on Canadian checks 2.00.0...........c.ccsceeecesens 1.02 ' 
Program Committee expense ..................:.-ccccessee0e 4.00 
ERE Seer ren ee One ee ee a ee eR ye ¥ 
Bere PERG: CHOIBE: ain ennwiscoceccisnssecnanocarionenene 4.63 
TS TS sescstiecs acter acsnintnnciecanpaudeideniatsiiciuaisioins 3.00 
$ 367.92 
Publication of Church History 
Printing and distribution of magazine .............. $ 933.59 
RN MIP» saci dins Saat sceccsiciciseclasnmnndncnasictacsbes 4.30 
Postage and express charges ............:.:0....:.--...0-< 36.97 
Telephone tolls and telegrams .....................:020-0+- 5.28 a 
ge 17.55 
Stenographic expenses 
Managing editor. .....................0000 $ 24.00 
TEE: satuyiisoseniiimecsoutincssnctouiaaleidoeie 88.75 112.75 
ssa ci opm eaedaadaeli ca iaccniaas nasal iat 1.91 $1,112.35 | 
$ 
$1,480.27 | 
C. Stupres 1n Cuurcu History 
RECEIPTS 
Sales of Volume I (including postage) .......... $ 16.30 
Sales of Volume II (including postage) .......... 20.03 
Sales of Volume III (including postage) .......... 7.74 
Sales of Volume IV (including postage). .......... 16.35 
Sales of Volume V (including postage) .......... 119.10 
Sales of Monograph I (including postage) ...... 10.17 


Sales of Monograph II (including postage) ..... 18.37 
Sales of Rockwell Pamphlet (including postage ) 7.90 





$ 215.96 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Volume I 





I al Aischicerndibatiiaiibudesiiah dink pabdidlicisiietiti $ 1.30 
Stenographic services ......................-.... 1.10 
aoe ee, ee ce 1.74 
Settlement with author ........................ 15.66 


Volume II 




















cadets $ 1.49 
Stenographic services .................-s-----c+-« 1.60 
ROE EIS: ns cisinstssansniinicnncconnee 1.93 
Settlement with author .......................- 17.34 
Volume III 
eT ee $ 1.30 
Stenographic services ................--------+- 85 
en 88 
Settlement with author ........................ 7.94 
Volume IV 
eee ae ee a ee $ 1.41 
Stenographic services ......................:...... 1.40 
Se ee Te ee nee 1.58 
Settlement with author ........................ 3.60 
Proceeds to Publication Reserve ......... 11.82 
Volume V 
lca sane sarinlsinnill $ 21.46 
Stenographic services ..........-..-..---------++- 9.35 
Publication expense ......................--....-- 8.01 
sic crlbls seceded on nameonaociias 23.89 
BURNS UII orice ci icrereescin nn sens 4.82 
Proceeds to Publication Reserve ...... 43.40 
Monograph I 
i a rs ccianinanll $ .69 
Stenographic services .............---------++-+- ls 
ee eee ene ee 65 
Settlement with author ...................... 5.88 
Monograph II 
EELS ae nr $ 1.37 
Stenographic services ............--.--+--s-----++ Lao 
ee eee 1.61 
Settlement with author ...................... 14.47. 
Rockwell Pamphlet 
I Sia a caning etiniatiaundshsueenandaliail $ .12 
Stenographic services .................-..-.--..-- 1.00 
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Settlement with author .......................- 6.69 


19.80 


22.36 


10.97 


19.81 


110.93 


8.47 


18.70 


8.55 





$ 219.59 
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II. ENDOWMENT FUND 
A, CasH 
RECEIPTS 
December 11, 1942, cash in Auburn Savings Bank .............. $ 916.97 
Interest United States bonds ....02....00..222200.22eeeeeee $ 267.50 
Interest Manufacturers’ Trust Co. 2000000022... 14.94 
Interest Auburn Savings Bank ....WW.00020000........... 16.14 
Dividend Manufacturers’ Trust Co. -......2202....... 18.75 
Proceeds Studies IV for Publication Reserve .... 11.82 
Proceeds Studies V for Publication Reserve ...... 43.40 
372.55 
RID icasiclicienssidcuisiiaiapieaieenidipiacns ting nsidencdetad $1,289.52 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Printing Stadies V, Brewer Prize. ...........-.-...---2cc<escese.-s- $ 360.00 
Carriage on Brewer Prize Essays q...2...-..-.-:c.ccc-soccessnescsosessnsis 4.63 
Re I schists teiiniacscaiediniinciniicienecitancsticba $ 364.63 
December 11, 1943, cash in Auburn Savings Bank, per 
Oe I ah cise hrs ss hatsiniosinncnalainaiaiaaatnbelaedbaniion 924.89 
$1,289.52 


DIVISION OF INCOME IN HAND 


Frank S. Brewer Prize Fund, $10,000, 214% U. S. bond....$ 623.37 
Publication Reserve Fund ........ Sie Acetic a eae a nea 301.52 


$924.89 
B. Securities, December 11, 1943. 
$1,000 guaranteed First Mortgage certificate, series N64, No. 207, 
New York Title and Mortgage Company, in liquidation, Manu- 
facturers’ Trust Company, trustee 
$10,000 registered U. S. Treasury bond, 1438J, 1949-53, 214% 
$500 registered U. S. Treasury bond, 2445E, 1949-53, 214% 
$100 registered U. S. Treasury bond, 3328J, 1949-53, 214% 
$100 registered U. S. Treasury bond, 3329J, 1949-53, 214% 
These securities are in the Society’s box in the safe-deposit de 
partment of the 111th Street Branch of the National City Bank of New 
York, 


Rovert Hastines NicuHots, Treasurer. 
CoMPARISON OF 1940-41, 1941-42, 1942-43 


General Funds and Magazine 
RECEIPTS 
1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 
Ener ere eee TS ONEE $1,051.77 $ 996.57 $1,049.78 
PIII scitscsssnsccttiaaiiceaiccesa sciidsinliboiaaliahie 355.95 488.08 430.08 





Cc sjiatsialegioenitcenctlancbidiagasielia $1,407.12 $1,484.65 $1,479.86 
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DISBURSEMENTS 





REE eee a ene aoe $ 399.30 $ 390.30 $ 367.92 
INN Sei akitiaiee eccieacsinmetaials 1,185.24 1,109.90 = 1,112.35 

a iit ah cas cahicaciaillicotsilal $1,584.54 $1,500.20 $1,480.27 
oe a. | ce $ 177.42 $ 15.55 $ Al 


The report of the Editorial Board was presented by its 
chairman, Matthew Spinka, and the recommendation of the 
Council that the appropriation for the coming year for the pub- 
lishing of Church History be set at $1100.00 was adopted. 

The amendment to the Constitution which was approved 
by the Council at its meeting on the previous evening and recom- 
mended to the Society, was adopted. Consequently, Article V, 
Section I of the Constitution was amended as follows: 

1. Strike out “and” before ‘‘a treasurer.” 

2. Insert after “a treasurer” the words “and a chairman of 
the Editorial Board.” 

The chairman of the Committee on the Revision of the 
By-Laws, Robert Hastings Nichols, then read the revised draft 
which was adopted. The new By-Laws were ordered printed 
and a copy sent to each member of the Society. They read as 
follows: 


ARTICLE I 
THE COUNCIL 


Section 1. The Council shall meet in connection with each meeting 
of the Society, and at such other times as it may determine, for the trans- 
action of business according to Section 5 of Article IV of the Constitution. 
Five members shall be a quorum. 

Section 2. The Council may make such rules for its own action as it 
deems wise, provided these are not inconsistent with the Constitution or 
the By-Laws. 

Section 3. The Council shall report to the Society at each of the So- 
ciety’s annual meetings, and at other meetings in its discretion, concerning 
all business of importance transacted by it. 

Section 4. The Council shall make nominations to the Society at each 
annual meeting for the election of the officers and the committees. 


ARTICLE II 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 
Section 1. The President, or in his absence, the Vice-President, shall 
preside at every meeting of the Society. In the absence of these officers, 
the Society may choose a temporary President for the members present. 


Section 2. The Secretary shall notify the members, at least two weeks 
in advance of each meeting; keep the minutes, and conduct the corres- 
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pondence of the Society under the direction of the Council. 

Section 3. The Treasurer shall send bills for dues regularly to all 
members, have charge of the funds of the Society and disburse them under 
the direction of the Council. 


ARTICLE III 


COMMITTEES 
Section 1. The following committees shall be elected at each annual 
meeting of the Society to serve one year: 
Committee on Program and Local Arrangements for the Annual 


Meeting, 
Committee on Program and Local Arrangements for the Spring 
Meeting, 


Membership Committee, 

Committee on Investment of Endowment Funds, 

Editorial Committee, which shall be the Editorial Board for the 
quarterly Church History and shall have charge of other publications 
of the Society, 

Research Coimnmittee. 

Section 2. These Committees shall report to the Society annually and 
at other times in their discretion. The Membership and Editorial 
Committees shall report also to the Council at each of its meetings. 

Section 3. Vacancies occurring in the committees shall be filled by the 
Council. 

Section 4. The Council may appoint committees to report to itself 

Section 5. The President at each annual meeting shall appoint a Com- 
mittee on Nominations to make recommendations to the Council at the 
next annual meeting concerning the election of officers and committees. 


ARTICLE IV 


PUBLICATIONS 

Section 1. The quarterly Church History shall be sent to every mem- 
ber of the Society, except those who are in arrears for membership dues 
for the period of two issues. 

Section 2. Manuscripts receiving the Frank S. Brewer Prize and such 
other manuscripts as the Council shall approve shall be published by the 
Society according to the regulations made by the Council. 


ARTICLE V 
PROCEDURE 
Section 1. The order of business in business meetings of the Society, 
unless otherwise provided, shall be as follows: 
Reading of minutes of the previous meeting, 
Report of the Council, 
Reports of officers and committees, 
Unfinished business, 
Election of officers and committees, 
New business, 
Adjournment. 
__ Section 2. The procedure in business meetings, unless otherwise pro- 
vided in the By-Laws, shall be governed by Roberts’ Rules of Order. 
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ARTICLE VI 
AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. These By-Laws may be amended at any duly constituted 
meeting of the Society by a two-thirds vote of the members present. 


The Nominating Committee presented the nominations for 
officers for 1944 as recommended by the Council, and its report 
was adopted and the officers nominated were duly elected. Other 
members of the Council and the Committees for 1944 were like- 
wise elected as nominated by the Committee and the Council. 
(See Minutes of the Council, December 28th.) 

Roland H. Bainton, on behalf of the Yale Divinity School, 
invited the Society to hold the Spring Meeting in that institution. 
This invitation was gratefully accepted. 

Since at the time of the meeting the Society had received no 
information as to where the next annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association was to be held, the decision as to time and 
place of the annual meeting of the Society was left to the dis- 
cretion of the officers of the Council with power to act. 

Thereupon the business meeting was adjourned. 

At 10 o’clock the Society met in a joint session with the 
American Historical Association, EK. R. Hardy, Jr., presiding. 

The first paper was presented by Anna Campbell of New 
Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, New Jersey, on 
the topic, “Heretics and the Public Peace from the Eleventh to 
the Fourteenth Century.’ Thereupon the second paper on 
“Peter Chelcicky, Spiritual Father of the Unitas Fratrum,’ 
was read by Matthew Spinka of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut. The meeting was then thrown 
open to general discussion, 1n which many of those in this well 
attended session took part. 


Thereupon the meeting was adjourned. 
Attest: MATTHEW SPINKA, 
Acting Secretary. 





MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


December 28th, 1943 


The meeting of the Council was held in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Men’s Faculty Club at 8 P. M. Present were: 


Harold S. Bender 
Herbert W. Schneider 
E. R. Hardy, Jr. 

Robert Hastings Nichols 
Roland H. Bainton. 


In the absence of the Assistant Secretary, Matthew Spinka 
was elected Acting Secretary. 

The minutes of the meeting of December 29th, 1942 were 
approved as published in the March 1943 issue of Church 
History. 


The Acting Secretary then presented the report regarding 
the membership which had been prepared by Dr. Pears. Mem- 
bers who had died during the previous year were as follows: 


S. G. Ayers 

Raymond Corrigan, S. J. 
W. D. Schermerhorn 
Charles L. Zorbaugh 

M. Reu 

Thomas Clinton Pears, Jr. 


The following resignations were presented and accepted 
with regret: 


John Bayne Ascham 
EK. B. Lawson 

Charles J. Kennedy 
Haven P. Perkins 
Edwin R. Goodenough 
Ernest Cadman Colwell 


Plato E. Shaw. 
The Treasurer reported that the following members were 
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in arrears for dues for the past three years; it was voted that 
their names be dropped from the membership roll: 

James M. Davis 

S. W. Halperin 

Charles G. Hamilton 

A. Willard Heinbeck 

H. O. Hendrickson 

Walter H. Kuhne 

Kenneth A. Kuntz 

Fred H. Leach 

Edgar Allen Lowther 

A. C. Piepkorn 

James L. Sandlin 

Donald A. Thompson 

Lewis G. Vander Velde. 


The following candidates, properly nominated and seconded 
by members of the society, were elected, subject to the fulfill- 
ment of the constitutional requirements concerning membership: 

Rey. John J. Bannings, Auburndale, Mass. 
Rev. Vernon E. I*. Benson, Strawberry Point, Towa. 
Dr. Catherine E. Boyd, Allentown, Pa. 
Rey. Roger T. Burton, Springfield, Ohio 
Dr. Tobias Andrew Caraker, Jacksonville, Il. 
Prof. André Delattre, Detroit, Mich. 
H. I. Doty, Chicago, Il. 
Chaplain Wesley Emil Gebhard, Ft. Slocum, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Rev. Sidney Blair Harry, Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. Louis Hutton, New York, N. Y. 
Rey. Harold H. Lentz, Ashland, Ohio 
Dr. Babette May Levy, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. Ruth FE. Messenger, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. Richard G. Pera, New Britain, Conn. 
Rev. George H. Shea, Quarryville, Pa. 
Prof. Edwin Thompkins, Charlotte, N. C. 
Rev. Charles E. Walden, Jr., Cleveland, Ohio 
Rev. L B. West, Charlotte, N. C. 

The following former members were reinstated: 
Pvt. Niels Sonne, Camp Picket, Va. 
Dr. John W. Christie, Wilmington, Del. 
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The Treasurer presented his annual report. The Auditing 
Committee, appointed previously, reported that the accounts 
were found correct, after which the report was accepted with 
thanks. (See the Minutes of the Society, December 29th. ) 


The Editorial Board then made its report which was adopted 
and is as follows: 


The Editorial Board of Church History takes pleasure in presenting 
herewith its Twelfth Annual Report. 

Owing to the fact that the meetings of the Society have not been held 
for reasons growing out of the disturbed conditions of our war times, 
copy for the quarterly usually derived from the programs of these meet- 
ings was not available. Consequently, the editors for the first time were 
confronted with a difficulty of securing sufficient supply of high-quality 
articles, although those accepted do not fall below the usual standard. We 
hope that the members of the Society will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity offered by the quarterly; we invite a large number of contributors 
from our ranks. 

The expenses of the publication of Church History in 1943 appear in 
the Treasurer’s report as $1,112.35. Since fifteen dollars, the cost of the 
printing of a chart in an article, was paid by the author, the actual ex- 
penditure from the Society’s funds was $1,097.35. The appropriation was 
$1,050 or $1,100 in case of emergency. 

The total receipts in 1942-43, other than for the sale of books, were 
$1,479.86, as against $1,484.65 in 1941-42. The Society’s operating 
deficit in 1942-43 was $.41, as against $15.55 in 1941-42. The cost of 
printing and distributing Church Fistory in 1942-43 was $933.59, as 
against $948.96 in 1941-42. It is impossible to forecast changes in print- 
ing costs, or the allowable size of the quarterly, because of paper restric- 
tions. 

In such light as there is the Editorial Board recommends an appropria- 
tion for Church History for 1944 of $1,100. 

At this date the Society has 369 members, as against 378 a year ago, 
and there are 111 subscribers to the quarterly, the same as last year. For 
the sake of stronger financial support of the quarterly the Editorial Board 
suggests to the Council the desirability of an endeavor to increase our 
membership. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Matthew Spinka 


Robert Hastings Nichols 
Harold S. Bender, ex officio. 


Robert Hastings Nichols submitted an amendment to the 
Constitution to the effect that the Chairman of the Editorial 
Board be included amon the officers of the Society. The amend- 
ment was approved to be recommended to the Society. (See the 
Minutes of the Society, December 29.) 
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The Committee on Amendments of By-Laws _ reported 
through Robert Hastings Nichols the revised text of the By- 
Law. The report was approved to be recommended to the 
Society. 

The Nominating Committee, through its Chairman, Roland 
H. Bainton, made its report, which was received and amended, 
and as adopted is as follows: 


OFFICERS FoR 1944 


President: Percy V. Norwood 

Vice-President: Kenneth S. Latourette 

Treasurer: Robert Hastings Nichols 

Assistant Secretary: Sidney E. Mead 

Chairman of the Editorial Board: Matthew Spinka 


A Special Nominating Committee, consisting of Robert 
Hastings Nichols, John T. McNeill, Kenneth S. Latourette, and 
Matthew Spinka, was appointed to make a recommendation at 
the next meeting of the Society of a suitable person for the office 
of Secretary. The Assistant Secretary was asked to serve in 
the meantime as Acting Secretary. 

Other members of the Council: Reuben E. E. Harkness, 
Charles H. Lyttle, Roland H. Bainton, F. W. Buckler, E. R. 
Hardy, Jr., Harold S. Bender, Cyril C. Richardson, Ernest G. 
Schwiebert, Marshall M. Knappen. 


COMMITTEES FoR 1944 


Committee on Program and Local Arrangements for the 
Annual Meeting: Harold S. Bender, Chairman; Sidney E. 
Mead, Wilhelm Pauck. The Committee was given power to 
coopt other members. 


Committee on Program and Local Arrangements for the 
Spring Meeting: Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., Chairman; Roland 
H. Bainton, Kenneth S. Latourette. 


Editorial Board: Matthew Spinka, Managing Editor; 
Robert Hastings Nichols, Percy V. Norwood, ex officio. 

Membership Committee: John T. McNeill, Chairman; Con- 
rad H. Moehlman, Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., Sandford Fleming, 
Paul Neff Garber, Robert Hastings Nichols, and the Acting 
Secretary. 

Committee on Investment of Endowment Fund: Shirley 
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Jackson Case, Chairman; Robert Hastings Nichols, Frederick 
W. Loetscher. 

Subsequently to the meeting, President Norwood appointed 
the following members to serve on the Committee on Nomina- 
tions: Roland H. Bainton, Chairman; M. M. Deems, Charles 
_H. Lyttle, John Knox, James A. Muller. 

There being no further business, the Council adjourned to 
meet at the call of the President. 


Attest: MATTHEW SPINKA, 
Acting Secretary. 











FRANK S. BREWER FUND PRIZE CONTEST 


Seven essays were submitted for the Brewer Prize in 1943. 
The Prize Committee, consisting of E. R. Hardy, Jr., Charles 
H. Lyttle, and Matthew Spinka, voted to award the prize to 
Professor Babette May Levy of Hunter College, New York 
City, for a manuscript entitled Preaching in the First Half Cen- 
tury of New England History. Honorable mention is given 
to the essay by Dr. George H. Bost, entitled Samuel Davies: 
Colonial Revivalist and Champion of Religious Toleration. 


It is expected that the next competition for the Brewer 
Prize will be held in 1945. 


FE. R. Hardy, Jr., 
Chairman. 
February, 1944 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE HISTORIC MISSION OF JESUS 
By C. J. Capoux. New York: Harpers, 1943. xxiv, 376 pages. $3.00 


This valuable book is obviously the fruit of a life-long study of the 
records and their interpretation by a competent scholar. Elaborately 
documented, it is nevertheless made usable even by the beginner by a de- 
tailed table of contents, chapter-summaries, and indices. It is significant 
that a Life of Jesus—for it is that—-should appear at a time when most 
scholars hesitate to write Lives of Jesus because of the current scepticism 
regarding the reliability of the records at just the points Cadoux stresses. 

Professor Cadoux’s thesis is that Jesus, conscious primarily of a 
filial relationship to God, interpreted his vocation messianically as the 
Bringer of the Kingdom. His mission was, in its first stage, to save his 
fellow Jews from the catastrophe of a Roman war. His pacifism was 
relevant to the immediate political situation. The Jews rejected Jesus’ 
message and he then accepted the role of the Suffering Servant of God 
who triumphs “by moving men to penitence for their sins.” It is along 
these lines that he interprets the eschatology of Jesus. 

This thesis is logically developed throughout the book, which pos- 
sesses the virtue of a positive and consistent interpretation of the historic 
mission. It will hardly convince the doubter, however, who is aware that 
the records can be made to support the thesis but who questions whether 
the thesis as such is sound. That Jesus did accept the role of the Suffer- 
ing Servant, for example, must be documented from anecdotes and stories 
about Jesus and finds very slender support in the sayings of Jesus. Simi- 
larly, Cadoux’s view of a first stage and a last stage in Jesus’ conception 
of his mission calls for a confidence in the Markan outline of events and 
a confidence in our ability to read the inner intention of Jesus which many 
scholars do not possess. 

Professor Cadoux follows Streeter in the Four-Document hypothesis ; 
depreciates the Form critics; and restores the theological emphasis in 
Synoptic studies. He has written the best recent “liberal” Life of Jesus, 
which merits the careful attention of all students. Is this book the fore- 
runner of a revived confidence in our ability to reconstruct the historic 
mission of Jesus or is it a survival from a past that is definitely dated ? 


Hartford Theological Seminary. Alexander C. Purdy. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


By Grorce Jonnston. New York: The Macmillan Co., for the Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1943. xv, 156 pages. $2.50. 


Especially since the Oxford and Edinburgh Conference (1937), there 
has been a deepening interest amongst non-Roman Christians concerning 
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the essential nature of the Christian fellowship and church. There will 
be many, therefore, who will welcome this book of Dr. Johnston’s as an 
important contribution to this general discussion and, in particular, to the 
New Testament focus of the problem. It deserves to be ranked together 
with the now rather well-known books of Mersch, Flew, Raven and Scott. 


The perspective of the entire book is avowedly theological; it is af- 
firmed at the outset that the truth about the Christian church is truly 
grasped only from within the Christian faith. At the same time, there is 
a competent and impressive use of the resources of historical and literary 
criticism. Johnston begins by reminding his readers of the spiritual hun- 
gers of the Graeco-Roman world with its plethora of cults and religious 
associations. There follows a brief chapter on Judaism as background 
for the New Testament doctrine; both the continuity and discontinuity 
between the Old and the New Covenants are emphasized. The evidence 
of the Synoptics is analyzed to support the conclusion that it was not “the 
teachings of Jesus” but rather the Cross and the Resurrection which called 
the Church into existence and gave it its unique and specific character, 
The resulting definition of the Church is “the society which gathered it- 
self into a vital fellowship as a result of the Resurrection, inspired and 
called by God.” It is at one and the same time universal and particular- 
istic. Johnston rightly regards Paul as the pivot of the New Testament 
doctrine of the Church and his exposition of the Pauline theology has a 
noteworthy clarity and depth. The final section of the book is a brief sur- 
vey of the doctrine of the Church in ‘the sub-Apostolic age” with especial 
reterence to Christianity’s relation to Judaism, its institutional character, 
“the Church One and Universal,” “The Ecclesia as a fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit.” There are a good bibliography and a useful system of cita- 
tions. 


Johnston successfully demonstrates that the Christian Church was 
neither an ordinary schism with Judaism nor just another of the religious 
cults of the Graeco-Roman world. The Christians were literal and ex- 
plicit in their claim that they were a “new people,” the “true Israel,” a 
“third race.” The essential novelty of the Christian ecclesia was focussed 
in their faith in Jesus Christ; God in Christ determines both the form 
and ethos of the Christian community; ecclesiology derives from Christ- 
ology. One of the chief values of this book, therefore, is that it shows 
that the New Testament doctrine of the Church is the most likely sort of 
embryo from which the more fully developed patristic conceptions de- 
veloped and that there is a real and significant continuity between the 
earlier and the later. This is a matter of fundamental importance, though 
it certainly requires fuller exploration. 


The conditions of war-time publication have evidently required a 
severe condensation of the original thesis which earned a Cambridge 
Ph.D. for its author. This is regrettable. Where Johnston works leisure- 
ly and in detail (as in chs. III and VI) the results are solid and, in the 
iain, satisfying. But in the other sections, where the pace is swifter, 
sentences sometimes serve for paragraphs and the writing is often terse 
to the point of obscurity (e.g., pp. 65, 68, 102, 120). In many of the 
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generalizations, luteresting and evocative though they be, there is too much 
ieft unsaid, unqualified, ond unsettled. 


There will be many who may ieel that Johnston has underestimated 
the significance of cultus and pouty both in aul and in the sub-Apostolic 
age. At the same time, he has overstressed the contrast with regard to 
the doctrine oi the Holy Spirit in the Church between the Johannine writ- 
ings and those oi the ° ‘Apostolic iathers. Lhe ‘“‘conciusion” seems more 
like a pious peroration than a necessary resume ol the main argument. 
Finally, we may note a tew minor points which prick the critic’s ear: the 
lews were rarely called “nusogynists’”’ by the gentiles (p. 19) although 
they (and aiter them the Christians) were often charged with mis- 
anthropy; the L:ssenes were determinists but not the Pharisees (p. 22) ; 
Bamberger’s Proselytism has shown that Jewish proselytes enjoyed a 
much better status than Johnston suggests (p. 30-31); it is hardly ad- 
missible to call on Athenagoras, Vheophilus, ‘Tertullian, and the Ad 
Diognetum as witness for the “sub-Apostolic age’ (which Johnston sets 
as 80-150 A.D.). 

This book deserves the careful and critical attention of historians 
and theologians alike. It has an equally just claim to a thoughtful read- 
ing by Christians of all sorts who are awake to the crisis and epportunity 
of the church in these times. 

Duke University, Durham, N. C. Albert C. Outler. 


THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


By SuirLey JACKSON CasE. Chicago: ‘The University of Chicago Press, 
1943. viii, 222 pages. $2.00 


Through a long life of productive scholarship, Shirley Jackson Case 
has established for himself a wide and substantial reputation as a practic- 
ing historian. Now he comes to reflect upon his craft and his fellow- 
craitsmen, to inquire into the nature of history and its meaning in and for 
human life. In particular, he is interested in the light shed by Clio’s lamp 
upon the quest and struggle of men for ethical and spiritual values. His- 
tory is defined as “the totality of remembered events that have emerged 
in connection with the lite of mankind on earth” (pp. v-vi). Within this 
frame of reference and nowhere eise are to be sought the answers to our 
questions. Positive history affords the only data for any “philosophy of 
history.”” But the primary aim of the book is not to expound historical 
method and principles. Rather, it is a tract for the times; it was called 
forth by “the challenging world” and the faint-heartedness of modern 
man. Its “gospel” is summarized in the concluding sentence: ‘The 
Kingdom of God cometh not with observation but by dint of strenuous en- 
deavor on the part of men who serve him from generation to generation 
throughout the evolving centuries” (p. 218) 


Case begins by surveying what he calls “the providential view of his- 
tory.” This turns out to be the traditional Hebraeo-Christian notion that 
“ 

God makes history” and that the meaning and purpose of history is to be 
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sought in man’s knowledge of and obedience to God’s will. ‘Lhis essen- 
ually theocentric interpretation of history is traced irom its Biblical 
origins through its Christian exponents down to modern times. ‘Lhe rise 
and use of the scientific method then gives rise to “the human view of his- 
tory’ (Ch. I11), with its evolutionary, positivistic account of human 
strivings and human progress and its hopeful promise of the human iuture. 
It is strongly implied that this “human” view should supplant the tradi- 
tional “‘providential” theories. At the beginning of the present century, 
historical positivism was gaining wide acceptance but then an uniortunate 
reaction set in, in criticism and opposition. This was “the revival of his- 
torical dualism’’ (Ch. IV ), which is the providential view rearing its ugly 
head in modern guise. ‘his reaction roots back in Kierkegaard, and its 
modern prophet is Karl Barth. Case selects six “‘dualists,’’ who have in- 
terested themselves in the interpretation of history (Berdyaev, Tillich, 
Piper, Heard, Macmurray, and Dodd) and gives brief and unsympathetic 
summaries of their notions. The first three are “pessimists”; all are 
“escapists.’’ Their motives are explained in terms of unfortunate per- 
sonai backgrounds or their inability to maintain poise and confidence in 
the face of the disturbing facts of our times. Jl oreshortening their mem- 
ories of human progress, distrusting their reason and its capacities, such 
men turn in panic to look beyond history for the hope and help they de- 
spair of finding in history. Such, at least, is Case’s account of it. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to constructive observations 
about ‘the continuity of history” (Ch. V), “the religious significance of 
history” (Ch. VI), and “God and the historical process” (Ch. VI). In 
the first of these, the problem is that of unities within the pluralistic mani- 
fold of historical events. One might pause here to suggest that this is 
the most fundamental and pressing problem in modern historiography and 
historical method. What constitutes an “intelligible field” in history? 
Arnold Toynbee’s A Study of History has contributed more to the under- 
standing of this problem than perhaps any other historian to date, but his 
conclusions and implications have still to be explored. Case touches this 
problem quite lightly and seems not to have read Toynbee. Continuity 
consists in the parallels to be discovered between modern and ancient times: 
“The past is modern . . . the present is ancient’”’ (p. 140). But this is the 
problem of the archaic and the novel and, though related, is different from 
the problem of continuity and discontinuity in the historical process. 

The religious significance of history lies in its power to teach men to 
distinguish between the passing and the perennial, to take the long view 
of human progress, to believe that “activism . . . is the royal road to victory” 
(p. 187). It sets men on their search for God within the historical pro- 
cess. God is found to be the force in nature and in man which inspires, 
motivates and directs the human pursuit of moral and _ spiritual values 
(p. 208, 210). Thus positive history, rightly construed, becomes our 
ground of consolation, hope, and endeavor. 

This reviewer found the thesis of the book forthright and intelligible, 
even though he dissents from it heartily and regards Case’s interpretation 
of the providential and dualist view of history as a caricature. What re- 
mains to baffie him is the title and its relation to the book’s contents. On 
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what historical ground can it be argued that Case's is the Christian phil- 
osophy of history? Whether it is the true philosophy or should have been 
the Christian philosophy is a question which must be settled on other 
grounds. But tor a historian to conciude that this “human view” has been 
the Christian philosophy of history is to take dubious liberty with history 
herself. CUmnreconstructed liberals may applaud the book; all of us may 
read it with interest and profit. But the question posed by its title remains 
unanswered. 

For those who always look for such things, we may note the follow- 
ing Homeric nods: p. 88, it was to Margaret Fuller, not George Eliot, 
that Carlyle is generally said to have addressed his famous dyspeptic re- 
inark; p. 98, an incorrect citation of the title of Barth’s Gifford Lectures; 
p. 105, coniusion in the use oi “former” and “latter”; p. 169, “. . . the 
Bible is the tncidental outgrowth of the Hebrew and Christian religions 
over a thousand-year period” (italics not in the original); p. 194, Case 
labels Heraclitus as a theist, but compare Robin, Greek Thought (p. 75), 
who classifies him more exactly as a physical pantheist; pp. 195, 196, 199, 
a misunderstanding of the notions of ‘matter’ and “God” in Plato. 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. Albert C. Outler. 


JORDANIL DE SAXONIA: LIBER VITASFRATRUM 


Ed. RupoLpHUsS ARBESMANN, O. S. A., Ph. D., et WINFRipus HUmpr- 
NEk, O.S.A., S. Th. D. (Cassiciacum: Studies in St. Augustine and 
the Augustinian Order, Vol. I, American Series). New York: Cos- 
mopolitan Science and Art Service Co., Inc., 1943. xciv, 548 pages. 
Cloth $38.50, paper $7.50. 


The Liber l’itasfratrum, an inutation of the /itaspatrum (ed. B. M. 
Beichert, Lovanii, 1596) is of major importance ior the history of monastic 
life and oi religious thought especially of the Augustinian Order in the 
Middle Ages and ior many “iacts and customs about which we would 
know nothing otherwise.” It is, like its model, a history and interpreta- 
tion of the Augustinian rule entwined with ascetic contemplations and 
legends. its writer, Jordanus de Saxonia (or of Quedlinburg, b. 1299, 
d. 13807), was provincial superior of the German province shortly after 
the great union of all monasteries which observed the regula S. Augustini 
and he was a prolific religious writer. His V/itasfratrum (vitas—gen. sing. 
as in paterfamilias) needed long since a critical edition because the 
printed edition of livizzani (1587) and a modern Spanish translation do 
not live up to modern standards and because the numerous manuscripts 
are full of varianics. ‘These circumstances, and the fact that the original 
has disappeared, made a critical edition as necessary as it made the work 
of the editors most difficult. 

Anybody only slightly familiar with such work of editing will fully 
appreciate the excellent job the editors have done. They have compared 
all the catalogued copies and base their edition after a careful evaluation 
of the manuscripts on the best texts but give all the variantes, so that we 
have here the final edition of this important source of medieval religious 
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liie. ‘Lhe editors give in the prolegomena a Liie of Jordanus, an apprecia- 
tion of his personality, and a record of the abundant literary work of 
this influential Augustinian. Then they report about their research 
ior manuscripts, classity them in the two branches-—-German and italian 
—and give a critical evaluation of the various copies. ‘The critical 
apparatus is admirably done. Four Appendices, Hructuost Decretum 
observantiae regularis, Regula S. Augustini prima, Regula S. Augustint, 
and dudex auctorum citatorum are added. ‘The Annotationes deserve 
lughest praise; a detailed /ndex nominum et rerum increases the value of 
the edition. 

The editors deserve the gratitude of those interested in the his- 
tory of religious orders and monastic life in the Middle Ages. 
West Liarttord, Conn. H. Kommen. 


HUMANISM AND THEOLOGY 


By \WeRNER JAEGER. Milwaukee, Wis.: Marquette University Fress, 
i943. 38/7 pages. $1.50. 


Lhe thesis ot Jaegers Aquinas Lecture is the extension of classical 
humanism, in particular of Greek philosophy, into Christian Theology, 
in particular that oi St. Thomas. ‘he exposition has three parts: 1. the 
humanistic aspect of St. Thomas’ theocentric view of the world; 2. the 
position of his age in the historical series of revivals oi classical culture; 
3. the position ot humanism with regard to the theological problem. ‘The 
Greek concepts of human nature as a rational being and ot God asa 
rational principle became also central concepts ior St. Thomas through 
his Aristotelianism. ‘hough himself a classical humanist, Jaeger does not 
agree with the critical attitude of the humanists of the Renaissance to the 
Scholastic tradition. He presents the historic synthesis oi Christian the- 
ology and classical philosophy not as a questionable amalgamation of two 
spiritual realities entirely ditferent in their genuine sources and aims, but 
like a Thomist who does not feel any serious difficulty in appropriating 
the terms of Pilato and Aristotle for the interpretation of the biblical God. 
It is true that classical humanism has never been merely anthropocentric 
and it goes without saying that pagan as well as Christian theology ap- 
proached the divine by means of “reason.’’ One may even say thai the 
very existence of a Christian theology depends on the adaptation of the 
rational theology of the Greek philosophers. Lut does this mean that 
Plato and Aristotle are the “true fathers’’ of Christian theology? “Quid 
mihi proderat’’, one might ask with Augustine (Confessions, 1V, 16), to 
level down the predicates of the living God by pointing out such imper- 
sonal generalities as God’s oneness, infinity, immortality and pure ration- 
ality? Jaeger agrees with the historic fact of assimilation because his gen- 
eral point of view is the continuity of a humanistic culture and not the dis- 
tinction between a historic faith and a metaphysical speculation. He be- 
lieves in historical continuity as the main concern of historicism which was 
indeed the “‘last religion” of the educated class of the nineteenth century. 
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Dealing, however, with facts of history in terms of continuity, one is ap- 
proaching revolutionary breaks and changes with a scheme of organization 
which is incapable of comprehending the peculiarity and uniqueness of an 
epoch-making beginning. The early Christian apologists and the reform- 
ers who opposed the assimilation of the philosophical God to the living 
God of the Scriptures knew better than the Neo-Thomists who substitute 
a revival of a revival for a genuine source. To Jaeger it seems idle to ask 
(p. 60) whether the original faith should not have preserved its original 
form and resisted the Greek spirit. This question is, however, decisive, 
and it will ne asked as long as the Christian faith understands itself as 
transcending philosophy, humanism, and culture. This is understood not 
only by modern apologists like C. S. Lewis, but also by classical humanists 


like W. Otto and C. N. Cochrane. 
Hartford Theological Seminary. Karl Lowith. 


THE FORGOTTEN HUME: LE BON DAVID 


By Ernest CAMPBELL MossNer. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1943. xv, 251 pages. $3.00. 


Professor Mossner, who is known to us by his Bishop Butler and 
the Age of Reason and by a couple of articles on Hume the historian, here 
puts us further in his debt by a delightful and scholarly sketch of Hume 
the “human being,” the kindly personality, le bon David. Though we have 
often celebrated Hume the Inquirer we have forgotten, so this book con- 
tends, Hume the Man. To repair the loss, Professor Mossner’s method 
is largely that of extended literary anecdote. Separate chapters are given 
to recounting Hume’s relations with Thomas Blacklock “the Scottish 
Pindar,” the Rev. John Home “the Scottish Shakespeare,” the Rev. Wil- 
liam Wilkie and James Macpherson felicitously labelled “the Scottish 
Homers,” the Rev. Robert Wallace an opponent of Hume’s in the popula- 
tion controversy, the erratic Rousseau whom Hume chivalrously befriend- 
ed to his own later regret, James Boswell the literary lion-hunter, and 
Dr. Johnson whose antagonism to the Great Infidel Boswell helped to 
heighten. Writing from first hand, and frequently new, manuscript ma- 
terials, Professor Mossner is able to treat these selected episodes more 
accurately and completely than former biographers have done. 

The net result of Professor Mossner’s method, however, is to give us 
not so much a biography of Hume as a series of nicely handled leit-motifs 
for an eventual biography. We are made to see Hume in his many acts 
of amiable generosity--writing letters to promote the sale of the blind 
Blacklock’s poems; publicly complimenting and privately aiding his con- 
troversial opponent Wallace; even, ironically, using his influence as man 
of letters to steer patronage in the Scottish church—all highlighting the 
man’s admirable qualities. We see him also—and this displays his short- 
comings—preferring Racine and Sophocles to Shakespeare and recom- 
mending Home's Douglas as better than Shakespeare because 
freed of the latter’s “unhappy barbarism.” Thus various qualities in 
Hume’s character clearly stand forth; yet it may be questioned whether 
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this method fully succeeds in giving us “the living man.” For by what 
principle are the Humian virtues and vices united to each other? As a 
principle of integration “Je bon David” is not quite adequate, unless this 
informing central idea be seen in depth as well as in breadth—that is, 
traced to its ideological grounds and the limitations implicit therein. We 
can hardly talk adequately of Hume even as “human being,” 1f we arbi- 
trarily exclude, as Professor Mossner’s method here compels him to do, 
the consideration of Hume as economist, historian, and philosopher. The 
biographer who focuses on The Man apart from The Thinker simplifies 
his artistic problem but gives us only half the man. Professor Mossner 
here gives us Hume “the social being’; possibly he will later give us the 
full character sketch. In a Foreword he expresses his intent to provide 
some day a full-scale treatment of “David Hume, Man oi Letters.” 

Of his own final assessment of Hume, Professor Mossner gives us 
only one clear indication. He quotes Adam Smith's statement that Hume 
approaches “as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous man, 
as perhaps the nature of human frailty will admit.” Smith’s judgment 
is certainly noteworthy; but Professor Mossner’s comment that it is “un- 
controvertible today” (p. 208) uncritically assumes absoluteness for a 
perspective which can easily be catalogued as that of the Enlightenment. 
The perspective was not shared, even in the eighteenth century, by Dr. 
Johnson, who so held Hume in abhorrence as to leave a company one night 
upon Mr. Hume’s coming in. True, the good Doctor’s reaction looks 
obscurantist; but obscurantism is sometimes the only method available 
to a beleaguered Christian orthodoxy which has lost the knowledge of its 
own intellectual weapons. If Dr. Johnson and Edmund Burke seem 
ridiculous in their desperate clutching at Beattie’s puerile refutation of 
Hume, their blindness is probably not simply as regards Hume’s arguments 
but more fundamentally as regards the rational resources of their own 
vestigial Christianity. 

Vanderbilt University. Roy W. Battenhouse. 


ANGLICAN EVANGELICALISM 


Edited by ALEXANDER C. ZasrisKieE, Philadelphia: The Church His- 
torical Society, 1943. 283 pages. $3.00. 


Symposia are always difficult to review, and this one presents special 
problems to a critic concerned chiefly with history, for the historical por- 
tions are uneven in quality, and are mingled with other material in such a 
way that it is not always easy to differentiate them. The first chapter, 
“The Rise and Main Characteristics of the Anglican Evangelical Move- 
ment in England and America,” by the editor, displays the careful and 
well-organized research which usually distinguishes his work. It is an 
excellent brief introduction to the history of Evangelicalism in the 
Episcopal Church. 

The second chapter, “Spiritual Antecedents of Anglican Evangelical- 
ism,’ by C. W. Lowry, Jr.. contains vignettes of such varied leaders as 
William Law, Calvin, Luther, Arminius, Philipp Jacob Spener, and 
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Nicholas Zinzendorf. The sketch of Law is the fullest, and the discussion 
of his relation to Methodism forms the most interesting portion of this 
essay. A later chapter by the saine writer gives a bird’s eye view of the 
history of Christian anthropology from St. Paul to liberal E vangelicalism. 

“Evangelicals and the Bible,” by Stanley Brown-Serman, is con- 
cerned chiefly with the writings of Scott and Simeon. It includes an able 
analysis of their interpretation of the doctrine of Biblical infallibility. A 
ag amount of historical material i is to be found in other essays, notably 

1 “Jesus Christ the Redeemer,” by R. E. L. Strider, and in “Evangelicals 
ee Preaching,” by W. R. Bowie, but most of the rest of the book is 
theological, rather than historical, in character. 

The collection as a whole is significant as a reappraisal and presenta- 
tion of the Evangelical ideal by a group of outstanding liberal Evan- 
gelicals. As such it may well exert an important influence on the think- 
ing of the more Protestant portion of the Anglican Communion. 


Lynbrook, N. Y. William W. Manross. 


THREE CHRISTIAN TRANSCENDENTALISTS 


James Marsu, CALEB SPRAGUE HENRY, FREDERIC HENRY HEDGE 


By Ronatp VALE WE Lts. Columbia Studies in American Culture, No 
12. New York: Columbia University Press. $2.75. 


This is a study of James Marsh (1794-1842), Caleb Sprague Henry 
(1804-1884), and Frederick Henry Hedge (1805-1890). These men had 
in common a “concern to further the effectiveness of the Christian church,” 
and a philosophic position tangent to “the more secular transcendentalism” 
of Emerson, Thoreau, and others. Hence the designation, Christian 
transcendentalists.”’ 

Marsh did his great work as President and professor of philosophy 
at the budding University of Vermont from 1826 until his death in 1842. 
Henry, reared a Congregationalist, entered the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in 1836. He was professor of mental and moral philosophy at 
New York University from 1838 to 1850, where he exerted considerable 
influence over such leaders of the next generation as Lyman Abbott. 
Hedge was minister of the Unitarian Church of Bangor, Maine, from 
1835 to 1850. It was during this period that the “Hedge Club” or (Tran- 
scendental Club”) was formed in Boston—so called because his friends, 
Emerson, Ripley, Margaret Fuller, and others called meetings to coincide 
with his periodic visits to Boston. Later, however, Hedge’s interest seems 
to have waned. From 1857 until his retirement in 1884 he taught at Har- 
vard, first ecclesiastical history, than German literature. 

The analysis of the basic thought patterns of these men is thorough 
and enlightening, and we are indebted to the author for giving us this 
clearer understanding of their work. 

But, as a unit, the study labors under recognized handicaps that make 
sivnificant conclusions unlikely from the beginning. It was found 
practically impossible to define satisfactorily either “transcenden- 
talists’--those “whose work centered in the Christian Church 
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as distinguished “from thinkers such as Emerson and_ Ripley, 
who withdrew from the Church’—is too arbitrary to be satisfactory, 
Nor can these men be classified together under the one name because of a 
similarity of thought, for although they used many of the same terms, 
yet it is impossible to “construct a common philosophy .... . since their 
definitions of the same term are rarely identical.” Here the study might 
be improved by more evidence than it contains of awareness of orthodox 
and Unitarian Christianity of the day, and of transcendentalism. A gen- 
eral conclusion reached—that “Christian trancendentalism, as conceived 
by these representatives, failed to make headway’’—would seem to be 
vitiated by the recognition that “Christian transcendentalism’’ cannot be 
defined. And, unfortunately, the author does not develop the implication 
that perhaps it made considerable “headway” through the work of the 
students influenced by Marsh at Vermont, by Hedge at Harvard, and by 
Henry at New York University. Further it is not unlikely that the 
thought of these three “philosophical preachers (who) are today obscure 
figures” blossomed in the lives and thought of many who sat under their 
ministry. 

The Divinity School, The University of Chicago. Sidney E. Mead. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF JAMAICA, NEW YORK 
1662-1942 


By Grorce WooprurF WINANS. Published by the church, 1943. 


This year (1943) the Presbyterian Church throughout the world is 
celebrating the tercentenary of the Westminster Assembly. It is fitting, 
therefore, that the history of organized Presbyterianism on Long Island, 
New York, be written, since the oldest organized Presbyterian churches 
on Long Island antedate the calling of that great Assembly. The church 
at Jamaica, which is the subject of this important study, was organized in 
1662 after the Westminster Assembly closed, but its roots go back with the 
same stock who came to America for religious freedom. These early 
Long Island Presbyterians could not forget the intolerance of the English 
who, at the instigation of William Laud, later Archbishop of Canterbury, 
so brutally persecuted Dr. Alexander Leighton for publishing, in 1630, 
his exposition of Presbyterianism. The Star Chamber ordered Leighton 
publicly whipped, set in the pillory, his ears cropped, his nose slit, and his 
cheeks branded. The Dutch settlers of New York, being like the Pres- 
byterians Calvinists, encouraged the Presbyterians who flourished on Long 
Island. In fact, the earliest name for Jamaica was the Dutch word Rust- 
dorp, meaning “Quiet Village.” How long the Presbyterians worshipped 
without organization in “Quiet Village” is not known. They had or- 
ganized in Newtown as early as 1642, at Hempstead in 1644, at East 
Hampton in 1648, and at Huntington in 1658. On January 12, 1662, the 
Presbyterians in Jamaica voted to build a “minister’s house” or manse, 
which meant that the congregation had a resident pastor. Zechariah 
Walker, the first pastor, educated at Harvard, served the congregation 
until 1668. John Prudden became its second minister in 1670. In the 
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meantime the English invaded New York and took it from the Dutch in 
1644, renaming Rustdorp Jamaica. With the English occupation the Pres- 
byterians began to feel again the Old World intolerance, since James II 
put through the Act for Settling the Ministry. The purpose of this act 
was to estavlish the Church of England in the colonies. The Presby- 
terians, however, refused to comply, which later led George III to call the 
Revolutionary War “that Presbyterian Rebellion.” The Presbyterians in 
amaica now came to recognized leadership in the American church. When 
in 1717 the first American Synod had for its moderator the Rev. George 
McNish, pastor of the Jamaica Church, the way opened for the rapid 
growth of the American church. The years 1723 to 1795 saw a remark- 
able expansion characterized by the Great Awakening, the preaching of 
Whitefield and Gilbert Tennent, and the spread of the Presbyterian theory 
of democracy which was later to be written into the Constitution of the 
United States. After America had won its independence, the way was 
open for the development of theological seminaries. The Jamaica Church 
helped establish Princeton Seminary and had in the succession of pastors 
the Rev. Henry Weed, the first student to apply for admission to Prince- 
ton Seminarv. In 1822 the Jamaica Church had Sunday Schools for both 
white and colored children. It cooperated in the Colonization Society, 
and was instrumental in acquiring Liberia as a home for freed slaves. 
From the Civil War until today the Jamaica Church has continously led 
the rest of the denomination in religious education, ministerial recruits, 
and general interest in the seminaries and in the Boards. 


The history of this noble congregation is an epitome of the history 
of the Amercan church. Flourishing under three flags, the Dutch, the 
English, and the American, it has steadily advanced from the pioneer 
group seeking religious liberty to the era of democracy desired by John 
Calvin. The value of the book is enhanced by a complete bibliography 
and a serviceable index. 


Atchison, Kansas. Charles A. Hawley. 


A HISTORY OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 


By Rosert SAMUEL FLeTcHER. Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin College, 1943. 
2 vols., xxvii, 1004 pages. $5.00. 


Oberlin College is to be congratulated on the possession of an alumnus 
of the ability and devotion of Professor Fletcher as well as on the gen- 
erosity of her alumnus and trustee, Mr. R. T. Miller, who enabled this 
work to be published in its most satisfying form. 

Oberlin College derives its name from John Frederick Oberlin (1740- 
1826), a Protestant pastor of Strasburg, whose work in Waldbach, Al- 
sace, for sixty years attracted the attention of England and America. He 
was the creator of the prosperity of the Steinthal. The founders of a new 
colony and school—Philo Penfield Stewart and John Jay Shipherd—de- 
cided in 1832 to form a colony along the lines of Oberlin’s Bann de la 
Roche, and so the College received his name. 


The work is divided into five books, covering the period from the 
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opening of the century to the retirement of Charles Grandison Finney 
from the presidency of the College in 1866. Their titles are: I, The 
Shadow of a Man; II, Oberlinism; III, The Struggle for Existence; 
IY, Learning and Labor (the motto of the College); and V, War and 
Transition. The final chapter is entitled “Fulfillment and Conformity.” 


It is difficult in the space available to do justice to the work as a ripe 
survey and a source-book of one of the branches of Yale Theology and the 
New York Revival movement in its fight against the evils of frontier life, 
slavery, and ignorance, both in its ordinary sense, and, in particular, the 
ignorance of the older states of conditions in the developments on the 
frontier. By a careful selection from the MSS. records of Oberlin Col- 
lege, Dr. Fletcher has thrown considerable light on the conditions which 
prevailed and the effort necessary to establish a Community, Church and 
College—imulta quoque et bello passis dum conderet urbem; on the process 
whereby New England Congregationalism became emancipated from the 
Presbyterian discipline to which those Congregationalists who crossed the 
Hudson were committed by their brethren; the persistence of the con- 
cept of a Christian Republic for the establishment on some spot on earth, 
however small, of a Kingdom of God on earth—your reviewer owes this 
particular sentence to the late Dr. F. H. Foster. From the point of view 
of education, the history of the curriculum both in College and Seminary 
is as interesting as the experiment in co-education. The theological de- 
velopment from the Perfectionism of Mahan through the revivalism of 
Finney to the stable theology of Fairchild, and the gradual process of the 
union of Congregational churches at the Oberlin Council of 1871 form a 
useful commentary on the development of Congregationalism in America. 





The most important contribution in polity, perhaps, was the stand 
taken by Finney—-a New York lawyer—on the function of the “Board of 
Trust” (his phrase) at a time when the Church of Rome in America was 
fighting “the heresy of trusteeism,” and the Faculty and student body of 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, were resisting its practice. In 
the Roman communion, the threat of usurpation over churches by the 
representatives of the law of the states was met in 1899 by Leo XIII’s 
3ull Testem benevolentiae nostrae. From the time of Jobn Carroll down 
to that date, there had been a century of struggles, amounting to an In- 
vestiture Controversy. Finney’s treatment of the situation has, therefore, 
a real place in the constitutional history of American churches—it is part 
of the attack on the legacy of Erastianism latent in much of the practice 
of eighteenth century Whiggism in England. To any Congregationalist, 
the trustee would appear as the last relic of the Establishment—the con- 
stitutional link between Church and State. 


Finally, the author’s treatment of the questions of Abolitionism, the 
race question and the Civil War is marked by exemplary discrimination 
and clarity, and the result is the elimination of much false synthesis. 


The printers (R. R. Donnelley and Sons) have done their work ad- 
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mirably; the illustrations are carefully chosen and well produced; the 
proof reading has been excellent. 


The Graduate School of Theology, F. W. Buckler. 
Oberlin College 


LAND OF SUSPENSE 


By EIvinp Berccrav. Translated by O. HerBpert AANEsTAD. Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: Augsburg Publishing House, 1943. 144 pages. $1.50. 


The author of this book is not a stranger to us. Bishop Berggrav of 
Oslo, Norway, the Primate of the Church of Norway, and the courageous 
leader of the opposition against the Nazis and Quislings, is well known 
today. 

3ut it is not about Norway at war that Berggrav is writing. It is 
about his experiences in Northern Norway when he was first “Prost”? and 
then Bishop in Haalogaland or in the Tromso Diocese. He gives as sub- 
title to his book, “Visitation Glimpses of North-Norway.” His work was 
done not only among the Norwegians, but also among the Lapps and the 
Finns. How well I remember him, and the work he was carrying on, 
when I myself preached the gospel in the “Land of Suspense,” and was 
stationed in Tromso! 

Sut the value of this hook does not consist in the fascinating stories 
he is telling, it consists in the picture he is drawing of the people in the 

“Land of the Midnight Sun,” a people which so many writers have failed 
to understand. 

“The fairyland” is generally the term used about North Norway, but 
Berggrav coins a new and much more appropriate term, the land of sus- 
pense. He speaks of the close relationship there is between nature and 
the people. They correspond with nature—‘with its terror and with its 
festivity, with its majesty and with its beauty.” Without the ocean and 
the mountains, the darkness and the sunshine, one does not understand 
the complex and the impulsive in the minds of the people. You may find 
the mystic and the day dreamer, the adventurer and the fabulist in the 
land of suspense, but you will also find that these same men under other 
circumstances manifest themselves as realists and practical men of initi- 
ative—faithful men with great endurance. 

The translation is very well done. A great deal of credit is due to the 
Reverend O. H. Aanestad, a rector in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
who has dressed up the work of Berggrav in language which really re- 
veals the original to us. 


Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, IIl. P. Stiansen. 





